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READERS WRITE 





Seconds In a Day 

In the December 9 issue, in “Bata in 
America,” you report that Bata has a 
sign in some place to the effect that “The 
Day Has 80,400 Seconds.” My figuring 
is that there are 86,400 seconds in a day .. 

Herbert Pritchard 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Calcium and White Bread 

From “Science Facts” (PATHFINDER, 
December 9) I quote the following: “Nu- 
trition experts have found that six slices 
of modern white bread will provide a nor- 
mai person with almost a third of his 
daily calcium requirement.” 

Now the calcium requirement of the 
adult is generally accepted as being 0.68 
gram. Figures taken from Applied Diete- 
tics by Stern give the amount of calcium 
in a slice of white bread as 0.009 gram. 
The amount in six slices would then be 
0.054, which comes far from being a third 
of the daily requirement. 

Mrs. Hazel D. Higgins 
Lewiston, Me. 

[PATHFINDER based its statement on a _ study 
made by William W. Prouty and William H. Cathcart 
of the research department of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. Published last September in The 
Journal of Nutrition, the study said: “Six slices of 
average commercial white bread will supply approx- 
imately 30 per cent of the daily calcium requirement 
of the average adult." According to Prouty and 
Cathcart, such §gures as those cited by Mrs. Higgins 
“apparently are the result of investigations made 
many years ago. During the past few years, however, 
bakers have been incorporating relatively large quan- 
tities of milk solids in white bread, and they often 
add small amounts of calcium salts ... The in- 
creased use of milk solids and yeast foods has con- 
siderably increased the calcium content of commercial 
white bread.’*—Ed.] 


“Experiment in Immortality”: Protests 

In your issue of Dec. 9, under “Ex- 
periment in Immortality,” you mentioned 
that the Royal Fraternity of Master Meta- 
physicians “has been described as a mix- 
ture of Christian Science, faith healing, 
and Rosicrucianism, among other things.” 
To state that this creed is a mixture of 
Christian Science is not fair to the Christ- 
ian Science movement. 

Louis Thuringer 
Chicago, Ill. 
. — — 

Protesting the use of the word “Rosicru- 
cianism” in connection with the creed of 
the Royal Fraternity of Master Meta- 
physicians, I wish to state there is one 
Rosicrucian Order in North and South 
America—the “Ancient Mystical Order 
Rosae Crucis,” with headquarters at Rosi- 
crucian Park, San Jose, Calif. It is the 
only Rosicrucian body officially recognized 
throughout the world ... 

Carrie E. Cassel 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


- * o 


. That your readers may not mis- 
understand the position of Christian Sci- 
ence in the matter let me say that al- 
though Mrs. Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, has written: 

“Neither the Old nor the New Testament 
furnishes reasons or examples for the 
destruction of the human body, but for its 
restoration to life and health as the sci- 
entific proof of ‘God with us’.” (Miscel- 
lany, p. 218). 

She has also made this statement: 

“To say that you and I, as mortals, will 
not enter this dark shadow of material 





sense, called death, is to assert what we 
have not proved; but man in Science never 
dies.” (Unity of Good, p. 40). 

Christian Science declares that matter 


Help the Finns! 


T THE request of former Presi- 

dent Herbert Hoover, head of 
the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., PATH- 
FINDER is cooperating in the na- 
tion-wide drive to raise money for 
the civilian population of Finland. 
Readers wishing to contribute to 
this worthy cause may do so by 
sending checks, money orders or 
cash to the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., 
in care of this magazine. PATH- 
FINDER will acknowledge receipt 
of all contributions, forwarding 
them to the committee working di- 
rectly under Mr. Hoover’s super- 
vision. For more on this subject, 
please see page 14, 
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does not possess reality or eternality in 
any of its forms; that only spirit and 


things spiritual are real and eternal; and 
that, indeed, man’s essential problem is 
to so spiritualize his thought that belief 
in and dependence upon matter and 
things material become less and less evi- 
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dent until they ultimately disappear . . 
Frank F. Bunker 

Christian Science Committee 

on Publication 

Washington, D. C. 

[PATHFINDER did not say that Christian Scien- 
tists and Rosicrucianists as such are members of the 
R. FP. of M. M. and support its body of belief. What 
PATHFINDER meant was that the religious phi)- 
osophy of the R. FP. of M. M. appears to be eclectic 
—made up of portions of other religious philosophic; 
ars Christian Science and Rosicrucianisn 


Toledo’s School Children 

In your issue of Dec. 9, under “Schoo! 
Shorts,” you state: “In Toledo, O., 400.000) 
school children started on ... vacation ” 
Are you sure a city the size of Toledo 
would have 400,000 school children ? 

Charles A. Wilt 

Greenville, O. 

[PATHFINDER erred typographically. In rou 
numbers the figure should have read 40,000, or 44,88: 


to be exact. The population of Toledo at the 1 
census was 290,718.—Ed.] 


**Most Comprehensive” 
PATHFINDER’s article, “Mines” ( De- 
cember 9) is the most comprehensive cur- 
rent summation of this live subject . 
John G. Capouch 
Gary, Ind. 


*Nihilism”—Two Views 

Your editorial “Nihilism on the March” 
(PATHFINDER, December 16) should bx 
read by every person in the world. !! 
should be translated into every tongu 

. . When wolves are abroad, all sheep 
are in danger. 

Frank Cameron Hill 

Neshanic Station, N. J. 


. * 7 


Congratulations on your stirring edi- 
torial, “Nihilism on the March.” I have 
seen no such passionate plea for interven- 
tion since the Woodchopper of Doorn was 
torpedoing Christ on our front pages. 
Twenty-five years ago, we could read hun- 
dreds of such excellently composed “warn- 
ings to the West” and believe them. In 
calmer times we called them propaganda. 

H. A. Meier 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Two Attitudes Toward War 
Joaquin Miller wrote: 


In men whom men pronounce as ill 
I find so much of goodness still; 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot .. 

I hesitate to draw the line .. 
Between the two, where God has not 


If we substituted the word “govern- 
ments” for men and considered Italy, Ger- 
many and Russia in the category of tho 
“pronounced as ill” in whom there is “ 
much of goodness still”; and England, 
France and Finland in the category of 
those “pronounced divine” in whom ther« 
is “so much of sin and bloat’, don’t you 
think our estimate would be nearer right? 
Don’t you think, with a mind so attuned, 
we'd be better able to be neutral? 

W. F. Hiller 
Brighton, Colo. 

. . Poor world, poor people, poor saps 
with their university degrees in their 
pockets. They write and are carried away 
by their emotions, hates and sympathies. 
There is money enough to slaughter and 
destroy the world, but no money, no 
brains for elimination of the causes which 
breed hatred, poverty, envy. There is n 
ink to write the truth, no guts to cry oug 
loudly: “Stop it!”’... 
Marie Youshkeyvitch 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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TRAVEL— 


War Abroad Booms Winter Tourism in America 


It shall be unlawful, except under 
such rules and regulations as may be 
provided, for any citizen of the United 
States or any American vessel to pro- 
ceed into or through any such combat 
areas as hereinbefore defined. 


JHEN Congress wrote these words 
into the Neutrality Act at the 
special session last year, it declared a 
handsome dividend for America’s 
“third largest industry”—travel. For 
last week, with war raging around the 
world and overseas tourism restricted 
by law, Americans were setting out 











tion—over three billion dollars in 
1938. Another 22 per cent goes for 
recreation, which means about one 
and one-quarter billion dollars for 
sporting goods manufacturers and all 
others who equip or serve Americans 
touring for fun, 

Food and refreshments take 15 per 
cent of the travel dollar, while the re- 
maining five per cent covers accom- 
modations. This relatively small slice 
goes to the nation’s hotels and tour- 
ist establishments. It is small because 
about 36 of every 100 motorists spend 


to publicize its own attractions in 
much the same way. Accordingly, the 
Travel Bureau now has three broad 
objectives: (1) to stimulate the move- 
ment of foreign tourists to the United 
States; (2) to lead Americans to travel 
more within their own land; and (3) 
to do something about Americans who 
usually travel in Europe and other 
areas abroad, 


. . . Latin America’s Gain 


Viewed in relation to 50 million 
traveling Americans, the 170,000 who 
customarily go to Europe each year, 
but who must now stay home, may at 
first seem insignificant. However, the 
group has an importance out of pro- 
portion to its size. Constituting about 
60 per cent of all Americans who an- 





For “Snowbirds” and “Sun-Worshippers” Alike, the United States Offers Magnificent Attractions—North, East, South and West 


to “see America first” on a bigger scale 
than ever before. 


. . . Broad Statistics 


What a travel boom may mean to 
the national economy is made clear by 
a few broad statistics: (1) Annually 
about 50,000,000 Americans take a 
trip; in 1938 they spent more than 
live billion dollars on their travels. 
(2) Because about 85 per cent of them 
go by ear, tourists are the best col- 
lective customer of the automotive and 
oil industries. (3) Of the 2,000,000 
persons who flew the airlines of the 
United States last year, some 30 per 
cent were holiday travelers.. (4) Pas- 
senger revenue accounts for almost 10 
per cent of the total operating rev- 
enue of the nation’s railroads; and 
(5) traveling Americans paid $37,000,- 
‘00 for passage on U. S. ships in 1937, 
nd another $125,000,000 for passage 
on foreign shipping lines. 

All together, 58 per cent of the mon- 
ey spent on travel goes for transporta- 





over half their tripping time on visits 
in the homes of relatives and friends. 
This broad spread of the travel dol- 
lar among a variety of businesses is 
almost equaled by its geographic di- 
versity. Every state in the union has 
a share of the tourist trade, 31 of 
them appropriating money to adver- 
tise their attractions. Leading states 
in total tourist retail expenditures are 
New York, California, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and Texas. Expendi- 
tures per capita in relation to per- 
manent population (indicating a big 
influx of out-of-state tourist money) 
are highest in Nevada, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia, the District of Columbia, Mon- 
tana, Washington and Florida. 
Belatedly recognizing what has long 
been exploited abroad as le tourism, 
the Federal government a little over 
two years ago created the United 
States Travel Bureau, At the time, 
some 50 foreign nations were main- 
taining tourist promotion agencies in 
this country, and so America decided 


nually visit foreign lands (exclusive 
of Canada and Mexico), these 170,000 
may now be expected to “see America 
first.” Further, travel experts believe 
that the group will stimulate general 
tourist interest in the U.S. And more 
important still, these European trav- 
elers are the heaviest spenders in the 
touring fraternity, formerly having 
spent close to 122 million dollars an- 
nually in the Old World. 


“. large proportion of this American 
money, diverted from Europe by war 
and the Neutrality Act, probably will 
be carried to Latin America by those 
who want their trips to contain the 
thrill of a sea voyage and the atmos- 
phere of foreign climes. Heretofore 
receiving less than five per cent of 
U. S. overseas travel, South America is 
today making extensive preparations 
for a sharp jump in that figure. A wide 
variety of all-expense cruises, for ex- 
ample, has already been scheduled 


(Continued on page 19) 

























































































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Rest, Work 


The White House last week was re- 
splendent with Yuletide decorations. 
Wreaths hung from all the windows. 
Inside were untrimmed evergreens 
and red poinsettias. One huge Christ- 
mas tree stood on the first floor in the 
white-and-gold East Room and an- 
other in the family quarters on the 
second floor. President Roosevelt was 
celebrating the Christmas holiday. 

As usual, there was a Roosevelt 
family reunion; four generations of 
Roosevelts were present, from the 
President’s 86-year-old mother to his 
youngest grandchildren, 17-month-old 
Franklin Roosevelt III and _ nine- 
month-old John Boettiger, both of 
whom he happily fondled on his lap 
(see cut). As customary, too, the Pres- 
ident read Dickens’s “Christmas Carol” 
to the entire family. 

Major non-family Christmas activ- 
ity of the President was to light the 
National Community Christmas tree 
in Ellipse park, south of the White 
House, and to present a Christmas 
message to the nation, Declaring that 
1939 began with a “dread of evil 
things to come” and was ending “with 
the horror of another war,” he said: 


In these days of strife... let us 
' pray that we may be given 
strength to live for others, to live 
more closely to the words of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and to pray that 
peoples in the nations which are at 
war may also read ,.. “Blessed are 
the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God. Blessed are the peacemakers: 
for they shall be called the children 
— Gehl oa 


Though his Christmas week was 0os- 
tensibly one for rest and celebration, 
the President also had to work. Among 
developments were the following: 

® At a press conference, he pro- 
posed that the Federal government 
construct about 50 hospitals in poor 
communities throughout the nation 
where they are most needed. As he 
described them, these hospitals would 
be small, having about 100 beds each, 
and inexpensive, costing about $150,- 
000 apiece. This program, he indicated, 
would be used as a substitute, at least 
temporarily, for the more costly 
health plans envisaged in the Wagner 
health bill and the Harrison bill, 
which call for an expenditure of $800,- 
000,000 and $540,000,000 respectively.7 

e He worked on his opening mes- 
sage and his budget message to Con- 


+ A minor political stir arose when a “high author- 
ity’’ was quoted as saying that the President had 
removed Paul McNutt, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, as leader of the work for this national health 
program on the ground that the program would be 
jeopardized if the candidate for President were man- 
aging it. The removal of McNutt, it was said, was 
accomplished indirectly when the President revived 
the Interdepartmental Committee for Coordination 
of Health Activities, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Josephine Roche, to work out details of the plan. 
This story the President angrily denied, terming it 
crazy and made out of whole cloth. 





gress, which was to convene Jan. 3. 
In view of his present economy bent, 
it was reported he would recommend 
curtailed Federal expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1940-41, requesting a total 
outlay much less than the $9,000,008,- 
000 originally requested for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 


@ In another major effort to end 
war, he invited Protestant, Jewish 
and Catholic leaders to cooperate with 
him in promoting a world peace move- 
ment and appointed Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman of the Inter-governmental 
Refugee Committee, as his “personal 
representative” to the Vatican (see 
col, 3). 

@® With the controversy still raging 





International 


“Granpa” with Franklin III (1.) and John 


over the Ohio relief situation, he de- 
clared the Federal government would 
send soup kitchens into the state if 
it were proved that people were starv- 
ing. Such proof, he added, had not 
yet been offered, 

@ Most important resignation of the 
week was that of John W. Hanes as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. In a 
letter praising highly Hanes’s work 
for the government, Roosevelt said he 
was “sorry” to let him go. Though 
some thought Hanes’s resignation had 
been caused by a dislike for the Ad- 
ministration’s fiscal policies, the gen- 
eral interpretation was that he simply 
wanted to return to his highly profit- 
able investment banking business. 

e Another resignation was that of 
Col. Charles Lindbergh as a member 
of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. Lindbergh explained 
he did not expect to devote himself in 
the future to aeronautical matters. To 





replace him, the President selected 
Brig. Gen. Walter G. Kilner, who re- 
cently retired as assistant chief of th: 
Army Air Corps. 

e With many seamen still jobles 
because of the neutrality act’s ba 
against the entrance of America 
ships into belligerent waters, it wa 
reported the President was studying . 
plan to create work for them by sta 
tioning American merchant ships i: 
the Atlantic to report weather con 


ditions 2nd do rescue work, 
ee 


Message of Faith 


In a gaily-decorated White Hous: 
where Roosevelt children and grand 
children were gathering to celebrai: 
the holidays, the President sat dow 
a few days before Christmas an 
wrote three almost identical letters 
Gravely he addressed them to the Re: 
Dr. George A. Buttrick, Presbyteria 
president of the Federal Council o| 
Churches, representing 24 Protestant 
denominations; to Dr. Cyrus Adle 
president of the Hebrew Theologic 
Seminary in America; and to Pop 
Pius XII. 

“Because, at this Christmas time. 
the world is in sorrow, it is especial! 
fitting that I send you a message oi 
greeting and of faith,” the President 
wrote. He took heart, he said, reca! 
ing that “in a similar time Isaiah firs 
prophesied the birth of Christ.” 

Then the President came to h 
point: “in the hearts of masses . 
whose common faith will write th: 
history of our time” were prayers “fo: 
a new order of things.” Though civi! 
and spiritual leaders cannot now 
“move forward on a specific plan t: 
terminate destruction ... the time fo: 
that will surely come.” To prepar 
for that time, he said, “it is m) 
thought that we encourage a closer 
association between those in ever) 
part of the world—those in religion 
and those in government—who hav: 
a common purpose.” 

Dr. Adler and Dr. Buttrick were i: 
vited to White House discussion fro: 
time to time “in order that our para!- 
lel endeavors for peace and the alle- 
viation of suffering may be assisted.” 
Both accepted. 


... Personal Representative” 


To Pope Pius the President pr: 
posed sending a “personal represent 
tive”’—Myron C. Taylor, former chai! 
man of United States Steel Corpora 
tion who since 1938 has been th: 
Roosevelt appointee to the Inter-goy 
ernmental Refugee Committee. Lik: 
the President an Episcopalian vestry) 
man (at New York’s St. Bartholo- 
mew’s), 66-year-old Mr. Taylor won 
his spurs as an industrial statesman 
when in 1937, shortly before retiring 
as U. S. Steel’s chairman, he averted 4 
Big Steel strike by recognizing th: 
C. 1. O. He is considered especial!) 
fitted for a diplomatic post in Italy. 
both by his wide friendships among 
churchmen and statesmen and because 
he spends many months each year °! 
his villa, near Florence, Italy. 

Religious and political leaders gen- 
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on NATIONAL 
1¢ 
erally praised the President’s peace side of the fence, the guardians of the SS. Boyd of Panama, which was host to 
ales planning, as did the Pope, who accept- “safety belt” made one move—a pro- the conference which drew up the 
ba ed the Taylor appointment in the test—and threatened another—re- _ original Declaration, 
ica Christmas Eve speech in which he prisals, Citing the battle of the Graf Spee 
wa outlined his peace program (see page The incidents which put to its first and “the sinking or detention of Ger- 
ng « s). But some expressed fears that test the Declaration of Panama’s “belt,” man merchant vessels by British ves- 
ata the appointment presaged diplomatic girdling two continents at an average sels in American waters,” the state- 
ae recognition of the Vatican, distance of 300 miles from the coast ment also pledged signatories to 
econ The U. S. is one of three great and embracing some 5,000,000 square “strengthen the system of protection 
powers (others: Japan, Russia) which miles of open water, were several. in common through the adoption of 
have no envoys to the Holy See. From Most spectacular was the naval battle adequate rules, among them those 
1848, when democratic Pius IX as- between the German raider Graf Spee which would prevent belligerent ves- 
cended the Papal throne, until 1867, and three British cruisers off Monte- sels from supplying themselves and 
vont this country had a Minister there. video, Uruguay, which resulted in the repairing damages in American ports, 
ae In 1867 rumors swept the U. S. that dramatic scuttling of the Nazi shipand when (they) have committed war-like 
Jaan American Protestant churches in __ the suicide of her commander. acts within the zone of security.” 
a Rome would be closed, as were the Two other incidents also brought = While there was no immediate offi- 
ters Scotch and British. Congress prompt- — war at sea ee ee close ~ cial comment from abroad on the pro- 
Re lv closed the American legation. Since the ——a = — ge y test and threat, it was thought likely 
Bin the Popes were then losing their tem- did not actually vio ate the Pan Amer- that Britain and F rance, well supplied 
i. poral power to a united Italy, the U.S. ican Conference's demand on w aters with naval bases of their own in this 
Rent never resumed relations with the Vat- within the safety zone be “free from hemisphere, would maintain their 


i ican. all hostile acts.” Some 400 miles off present attitude. Officially opposing 


T N —o 29 rt te . ‘ . 
* ates liner Columbus, third largest ship in jnternational law, which places a 
* . = . : . . ° 

[ypical of “three or four” such ob- three mile limit on territorial waters, 


jections which Presidential secretary the Allies have unofficially indicated 


im : ; : sped 
‘all Stephen Early said were the only pro- their willingness to respect the Amer- 
" tests amid a chorus of ng We was icas’ neutral zone if Germany would 

; - : 

a letter from Rev, Louis D. Newton, do likewise. 

ot prominent Georgia Baptist clergyman, For her part, Germany has never 
be > > 9 > ; > > . - 
fi who asked whether the President or taken an official stand on the Declara- 


the government would pay Mr. Tay- 
h lor’s salary. tas 

, “Misinterpretation,” said Secretary 
“th Early. Taylor would be an Ambassa- 
“Fo, dor-at-Large, not accredited to the 
y- Vatican, which was “in no way” being 


tion of Panama, Last week she con- 
tinued to preserve silence. 





Political Notes 














ade recognized diplomatically. His salary - Last —— some a oie ae 
a t (presumably $15,000) would come te usual time for e Presidentia 
for from a State Department fund. : nominating conventions, these politi- 
pare Political observers saw the Presi- cal developments were noted: 
n dential action as preparing the U. S- © On the assumption that Roose- 
Ose! to take part in any peace moves — velt will not be a candidate for a third 
vel developed, without giving Hitler ene term, Vice President John Garner is 
giv encouragement of os for the outstanding preference among 
hav ‘peace at any price.” They also saw Democrats for the Presidential nomi- 

it drawing us closer to strongly Cath- ; /A nation, according to PATHFINDER’s 
> il olic South America to whom we wish Talburt in the Scripps-Howard newspapers latest scientific sampling of public 
To to be Good Neighbors. “Hey, Shinny Over On Your Own Side” Opinion. Garner is favored by 49.6 
ral per cent of those surveyed. This is 
alle- Americas’ Belt: Test the German merchant marine, was @ increase of 5.3 per cent in Garner’s 
ed.” ij ; scuttled to avoid capture by a British Popularity since mid-November (see 

Shortly after the 21 American Re- destroyer. Rescued by the U. S. Page 18). — 

- publics, including the United States,  ¢ryiser Tuscaloosa, commanded, ironi- © Contributors of the week to the 
> created their now famous “safety belt” cally, by a Jew, Capt. Harry A. Badt, third term controversy included these: 
pr last October to keep Europe’s war jhe Nazi crew of 576 were taken to (1) In New York City, correspondent 
nt way from the New World, chairman fF }Jjs Island, where they were classi- James A. Hagerty of the New York ( 
ail Emory S. Land of the U. S. Maritime fjeq as “distressed seamen.” In this Zimes reported there was “definite 
ora Commission asked a rhetorical ques- status they may stay 60 davs in this information that President Roosevelt 
th tion: “What are you going to do if ¢ountry before they must re-ship to has told friends that he does not wish 
BO\ somebody sticks his nose inside the another land. to run for a third term”; (2) In Wash- 
Lik« zone?” Because she is the object of civil ington, Representative John M. Coffee, 
try By last week, this question was no suits for non-delivery of cargoes, the Democrat of Washington, stated that 
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won swung potent punches at each other’s apparently scheduled for a long stay ®Umbering “about 50” which he leads 
man {@ 40se right in the Americas’ own back- at Port Everglades, Florida. She fled in the House want Roosevelt to have 
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ed a Faun ch tual ‘sue dee teen eames qin t20 Mettich: -ereiser Orion “Bot un General Frank Murphy was quoted as 
th ner Welles Under Secretary of State. His target her heels. SAYS the President would seek al! 
ally was V. M, Molotoff, Soviet Commissar of Foreign Thus nudged none too gently into election ‘only in case of a dire na- 
taly, Afairs who on October 31 sneered that Cuba had been action, the American republics enter- tional emergency. 
ong tn tod States Spanking at a dinner of the Cutan €d consultations previously provided e Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes 
ause aber of Commerce in New York City, Welles ree for to decide what to do about their and New York City’s Mayor Fiorello 
r at ed Molotoff that Cuba has been independent safety belt. From their deliberations La Guardia hinted that an all-Liberal 
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gen- peoples, a friendship based on equality and justice.» Germany, issued by President Agusto back a liberal candidate for the presi- 













dency—if such a one is nominated by 
either of the two major parties—or to 
produce a liberal candidate of its own. 
If Roosevelt is not named, Ickes said, 
liberals should form their own group 
even if it makes only a “sacrifice hit.” 

e Backers of Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, Democrat of Montana, an- 
nounced that he would be a candidate 
for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation if Roosevelt does not seek re- 
election. These backers stated that 
Wheeler’s candidacy would be based 
on the progressive policies of the Ad- 
ministration and in opposition to those 
of Garner, whom Wheeler was said 
to regard as a conservative. 

@e Senator George W. Norris, In- 
dependent Republican of Nebraska, 
who agreed to run for re-election in 
1936 only at the insistence of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, announced his definite 
retirement from public office when his 
term expires in 1943. “My work is 
done,” said the 78-year-old legislator 
who has been 37 years in Congress. 
“My friends understand and they 
won’t ask me to run again.” 


NRLB: No Holiday 


Last week, the five-man House Com- 
mittee Investigating the National] La- 
bor Relations Board was in Christmas 
recess. But arguments over the al- 
leged “partiality” of the Board took no 
holiday. 

Most important debate was between 
William Green, president of the A. F. 
of L., and Charles Fahy, general coun- 
sel of the N. L. R. B. Attacking first, 
Green told newspapermen that evi- 
dence produced thus far before the 
committee “tends to support” A. F, of 
L. charges that the Board has been 
partial to the C. I. O. 

Testimony, said Green, disclosed 
“services they (Board members) have 
rendered to the C. I. 0.” He would 
like to see, Green added, the Board 
produce any evidence showing “sym- 
pathy” for the Federation. 

Fahy accepted the challenge. At a 
press conference, he denied the Board 
had discriminated against the A. F. of 
L. and produced statistics to show that 
the two labor rivals had been treated 
equally well by the Board. For the 
year 1938, Fahy’s statistics revealed 
these things: 





@ Of the representation cases be- 
fore the Board involving the two la- 
bor organizations, the Federation won 
51 and the C. I. O. 44, while in 13 the 
honors were divided. In cases where 
there was a direct conflict, the Board 
had upheld the A. F. of L. in 16 cases 
and the C. I, O. in 19. 

@ Employers recognized 434 A. F. of 
L. unions, with 62,000 workers, and 
436 C. I. O. unions with 55,000 work- 
ers. 

@The A. F. of L. obtained 374 col- 
lective bargaining contracts, compared 
to the C. I. O.’s 347. 

@ As a result of Board decisions, 
3,305 A. F. of L. members had been 
reinstated with $225,000 in back pay 
for 1,370, while 4,019 C. I. O. members 

























































































International 
Fahy Met a Challenge with Statistics 


had been reinstated with $365,000 in 
back pay for 1,512. 


Concluded Fahy, slapping at Green: 
“T don’t see on the basis of the few 
cases thus far discussed before the 
committee that there could be any 
claim of bias against the A. F. of L. 
The board cannot refuse to make its 
services equally available to all unions 
and employers. If it did, it would be 
subject to criticism.” 





Sabotage School 


Traditional and legal weapons of 
labor in its disputes with employers 
are striking and picketing. Not al- 
ways thoroughly effective, these meth- 
ods sometimes give way to violence. 
Last week the story of one union’s 
alleged use of systematic sabotage to 
bring employers to terms in a strike 
a year ago was unfolded in an inform- 
ation filed with a New York City court 
by the office of District Attorney 
Thomas E, Dewey. 

The information named 15 mem- 
bers of the United Machinists of the 
Needle Industries, a branch of the 
C10 - affiliated International Fur 
Workers Union. It said a school for 
sabotage had been operated by the 
union in preparation for a 12-weeks 
strike against dealers in second-hand 
garment manufacturing machinery. Of 
the group named, which included two 
union officers who were called in- 
structors at the school, eight men 
pleaded guilty to charges of conspir- 
acy to commit violence. 

Principal course in the school for 
violence as described by the District 
Attorney’s office, trained men to throw 
powerful hydrofluoric acid on show 
windows, making the glass opaque. 
Because of the liquid’s great strength, 
prospective saboteurs were reported 
to have been taught a sweeping, side- 
ways throwing movement’ which 
would cover most of the glass without 
spattering the acid back on the throw- 
er. Students were said to have prac- 





ticed this technique by throwing 
glasses of water against the wall of 
the basement where the school was 
conducted. 

Persons who “flunked” in acid 
throwing were said to have been 
taught such simpler branches of in- 
dustrial violence as beating non-strik- 
ers, hurling stench bombs and slash- 
ing office equipment with special, ma 
chete-like weapons. Authorities firs! 
learned of the sabotage school from 
men who burned themselves during 
the final stages of the acid-throwing 
course, the District Attorney’s office 
said, 

The union termed the charges a 
“fantastic story” created by “a few 
individuals who were expelled .. . for 
strikebreaking and labor spy activ- 
ities.” 

ee? 


Americana— 


No Help: When Sam McKinney, a 
Negro porter, dropped $1.25 down a 
New York City sewer, he confidently 
turned in a fire alarm for help. But 
the firemen aboard 11 pieces of appara- 
tus and the policemen in two radio 
cars who responded were no help at 
all to Sam. He got 30 days. 


Youth: Into the Missing Persons 
Division of the Camden, N. J., police 
department went 38-year-old Mrs. 
Margaret Finnemore to report she was 
not able to find a member of her fam- 
ily who had strayed from her in the 
toy department of a department store. 
The missing person was her father, 
85 years old. 

Engagement: With the approval of 
the warden, the Oklahoma State Prison 
swing band accepted a date to play an 
outside engagement — at the Miami 
Policemen’s Ball. The leader, serving 
a life sentence for murder, promised 
plenty of hot music. 

Lost: After 27 years on the trolley 
run from downtown Cincinnati to sub- 
urban Madisonville, motorman Thom- 
as Widaman was forced off his regular 
route by a traffic jam. He got lost. 
Wandering around strange territory, 
he was finally rescued by a company 
inspector, who helped him pilot his 
car back to the barn. 

Calm: Hearing a faint shout from 
the bottom of a 54-foot empty well 
near her Pontotoc, Miss., home, Mrs. 
Cecil McKnight called frantically 
down the shaft to her two-and-one- 
half-year-old son, Keith: “Are you 
down there?” “Yes,” called the child. 
“And I’m dirty, too.” 

_ + * 

Safe: Calendars for 1940 manufac- 
tured by a Boston, Mass., firm carry 
two dates printed in red for Novemn- 
ber—the 21st and 28th. In an envel- 
ope attached to each calendar are two 
stickers of the same dates, printed in 
black. A slip of paper enclosed reads: 
“Choose your own Thanksgiving.” 
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WAR ABROAD 





Finland: 25 Below 


Last week the Finns were enjoy- 
ing the best Christmas present they 
could have wished in war—real win- 
ter. In northern Finland it was 25 
degrees below zero; in the southern, 
Mannerheim Line section, 15 below. 
Cold and deep snow brought smashing 
successes for the Finnish army. Rus- 
sian troops were in precipitate retreat 
in the Far North, retreating with tre- 
mendous losses through Finland’s nar- 
row waist, and being held at the 
Mannerhéim Line. 

Northern Retreat: Early in the war 
Soviet forces, well supplied via the 
Murmansk | railroad, captured Fin- 
land’s Arctic port off Petsamo, then 





invaders. Russian supply lines again 
bogged down, Reporters told of see- 
ing thousands of Russian troops lying 
in grotesque attitudes, frozen in the 
snow where they had fallen. The 
Russian advance first stopped, then 
was turned back, 

The second thrust across the waist, 
headed for the Bothnian port of Ulea- 
Borg, never got there. Last week the 
Finns claimed to have slaughtered 
2,000 Soviet troops near Suomussalmi, 
some 30 miles from the Russian bor- 
der. Finnish troops were reported 
even to have crossed onto Soviet soil. 

The Mannerheim Line: Against 
this line, stretching across the Karel- 
ian Isthmus to Lake Ladoga, and con- 
tinuing north of the Lake, the Rus- 
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confident they could hold on until 
spring, and longer if help arrived. Last 
week as Finnish General V. P. Neno- 
nen was in the U, S. seeking a loan, 
44 Brewster fighting planes, originally 
made for the U,. S. Navy, were sold 
to Finland. South Africa reported 
sending planes. And in Sweden 10,000 
regular army troops were released 
from duty, reportedly for service es 
“volunteers” in Finland, 


Dictator at 60 


On December 21st the world’s press 
was jammed with news—the suicide 
of the Graf Spee’s captain, the scut- 
tling of the Columbus, Russia’s war 
with Finland, But to all these, Pravda, 
the Communist daily, gave only one 
of its 72 columns, The rest were de- 
voted to praise of Josef Stalin, De- 
cember 21 was Stalin’s 60th birthday. 

The Soviet dictator—son of a Rus- 
sian Georgian shoemaker—who be- 
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International 


Finnish Guerilla Ski-Troops: The Strategic Retreat of the Soviet Soldiers Quickly Became a Non-Strategic Rout 


drove south along the Arctic highway. 
They had advanced some 100 miles 
when real winter struck. Then Soviet 
trucks stalled in the snow and bitter 
cold. Supplies were cut off. Finns had 
burned the country naked behind 
them, leaving not the barest shelter. 

Faced by these adverse conditions, 
Soviet forces began a strategic retreat 
which soon became a non-strategic 
rout as they were constantly harried 
by white-clad Finnish guerillas man- 
euvering rapidly on skis. Over Christ- 
mas week-end the Far North Soviet 
irmy was reported to have lost 4,000 
killed and half their advance. 

The Waist: Russian grand strategy 
early in the war was to cut Finland 
in two at its narrow waist. Two 
thrusts were designed for this ad- 
vance. The northern one, Finns ad- 
mit, gained 60 miles in three days 
early in the war, toward Rovaniemi, 
in important rail and roadhead. 
Then, with darting tactics planned by 
Baron Carl Mannerheim, Finnish 
Field Marshal, the Finns fell on the 


sians have squandered munitions, men 
(some 2,000 were reported killed in 
one battle north of the Lake last 
week), and tanks (250 reported des- 
troyed in the Isthmus alone). The line 
remains unbroken, hardly dented. But 
all Finland’s southern cities—Hel- 
sinki, Abo, Viborg, Hangoe fortress, 
the munitions center of Tammerfors 


—have been subjected to constant 
aerial bombing. 
Moscow Worried? Reports ~ that 


General Kyril Meretskoff, Red Army 
chief in Finland, would be purged for 
his army’s failures were discounted 
when he was nominated to the Lenin- 
grad District Soviet. Red Army head- 
quarters, however, took cognizance of 
critical sniffs at Soviet might. “Fin- 
land presents most serious difficulties 
for the movement of troops,” it ex- 
plained. “The Red Army .., never 
expected to annihilate Finnish troops 
with one lightning blow.” 

It was reported that the Russian 
people were worried by the war’s 
slow course. Meantime Finns were 





came a revolutionary at 17 and ruth- 
lessly schemed his way to power after 
Lenin’s death officially holds only two 
positions. He is secretary general of 
the Communist Party in Russia and a 
member of the Politbureau. Last week 
he could be hailed by a new title. 
The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
composed of his hand-picked stooges, 
declared him “Hero of Socialist La- 
bor.” At the same time it conferred 
on him the Order of Lenin, highest 
Soviet decoration. 

Izvestia, official government news- 
paper, declared: “When we say Stalin 
we mean the Communist Party and 
when we say the Party we mean 
Stalin.” In honor of his birthday, the 
Council of People’s Commissars creat- 
ed 16 annual prizes worth 100,000 
rubles each for outstanding work in 
medicine, law, science and the arts. 
It created similar prizes for inven- 
tions and military achievements and 
established 4,000 scholarships, 

Adolf Hitler, who two years ago was 
damning all Stalin’s work, sent birth- 






day congratulations, Leningrad jewel- 
ers presented a mosaic portrait made 
of 2,500 precious stones. But when an 
old woman offered him her cow, the 
taciturn, pipe-smoking dictator who 
lives plainly in three rooms of Mos- 
cow’s Kremlin told her to keep it “as 
a souvenir from Comrade Stalin.” 

The biggest birthday gift of all was 
to have been a conquered Finland. 
But Finland stubbornly refused the 
honor (see page 7). Significantly, 
among all the laudatory articles writ- 
ten by Soviet bigwags for birthday 
issues of Soviet papers, there was 
none by A, A. Zhdanoff, who per- 
suaded Stalin to undertake the Fin- 
nish campaign and who as party lead- 
er for Leningrad is responsible for 
Finnish operations, 


... Europe’s Other War 


Activity on Europe’s other fighting 
fronts quickened again last week after 
a slackening at Christmas time. Sea 
war continued to take a fairly heavy 
toll of shipping, but land as well as 
air operations were almost inconse- 
quential. Meanwhile both sides bol- 
stered morale with speeches. 


Sea & Air 


With Nazi U-boat and mine men- 
aces apparently being mastered by the 
Allies, sinkings fell off appreciably. 
But the Germans sent their warplanes 
to bomb and strafe British fishing 
fleets in the North Sea, claiming the 
unarmed trawlers were “vanguard” 
naval vessels. Despite these new 
raids, the week’s toll of British and 
neutral ships from all causes was only 
11 and eight, respectively. 


Land 


From the German standpoint, big- 
gest news from the Western Front last 
week was Chancellor Adolf Hitler’s 
three-day Christmas tour of the West- 
wall, While the usual patrolling, 
skirmishing and shelling eased off, 
the Reich’s “first soldier” fraternized 
with and distributed packages to his 
soldiers. The German press made 
much of the fact that he had stepped 
on French soil while inspecting an 
advance post in no man’s land, 

In. what little fighting there was, 
the Nazis complained because their 
reconnaisance troops were unable to 
find any British troops in the front 
lines. But the British were there and 
during the week the first contingents 
of Canadian and Australian troops ar- 
rived in England to join them, 





Speeches 


While Hitler played Santa to his 
troops, his Commander in Chief, Col. 
Gen. Walther von Brauchitsch, gave 
a Christmas message: “Only when we 
have won will we be able to speak 
again of peace at Christmas time.” 

On the Allied side, Christmas mes- 
sages to the British and French em- 
pires and their armed forces were de- 





livered by King George, Premier Ed- 
ouard Daladier and Gen. Maurice 
Gamelin, Allied Commander in Chief. 
King George said Britain was united 
in a war on wickedness and that the 
Allied cause was Christian civiliza- 
tion’s. Daladier said France ~was 
“doing her duty” toward the em- 
battled Finns—in keeping with Allied 
Supreme War Council and League of 
Nations decisions to send them mate- 
rial aid, Both he and Gamelin gave 
new assurances the Allies would win 
their war, but declared they would 
“spare the blood of our soldiers” by 
letting the Nazis do the attacking, 


. »- Nazi Christmas 


Over Christmas, season of peace, 
Nazi officials quickly scotched rumors 
that they had made peace moves. 
“They did not originate in Germany,” 








International 


Himmler: “. . . Even Outside of Wedlock” 


snapped one official. Speaking at a 
celebration for German children evac- 
uated from war zones, Propaganda 
Minister Paul Joseph Goebbels _ re- 
minded dutiful Nazis: 

“We shall speak of peace—which 
from time immemorial has been the 
theme of the Christmas festival—only 
when victory has been won. This 
is no potato war, but it will bring a 
quick decision regarding our future. 
We will either relinquish our position 
as a great power or win.” 

More Babies: Still unsatisfied with 
the Nazi birthrate, two Nazi leaders 
gave pep talks for procreation. In an 
order to SS (elite guards) urging chil- 
dren “in or out of wedlock,” Nazi 
Police Chief Heinrich Himmler 
mused: “Every war means a letting 
of the best blood. Victory (may be) 
a devastating defeat for the nation’s 
vitality . . . It can become an exalted 
task even outside of wedlock for Ger- 
man women and girls of good blood 
to become mothers of children begot- 
ten by soldiers moving to the front.” 
He promised to find “specia] sponsors” 








for such children, Likewise Rudolf 
Hess, Hitler’s Number Two successor, 
pledged: “If young soldiers .. . wh 
could not marry leave children be- 
hind, the state will take care of this 
national treasure.” 

Wrecks: Few soldiers are dying a! 
the Westwall. But elsewhere war i: 
taking its toll. German railroads, al- 
lowed to deteriorate as Nazis rushed 
arms production, are now overloaded 
with war traffic, Ancient rolling stock 
and unkempt roadbeds put togethe: 
mean wrecks. Over Christmas two 
train wrecks—one near Lake Con 
stance, the other in Berlin—took 23! 
lives. Eight wrecks in five weeks 
have left 319 killed, 311 wounded. Both 
Nazis and outsiders scoffed at sabot- 
age suggestions. 

Rumanian Pact: A piece of happy 
Christmas war news for Nazis was a 
trade pact with Rumania calling fo: 
a seven per cent increase in Rumania’ 
oil deliveries, up to 190,000 ton 
monthly. This was coupled with ex- 
change advantages for Nazis, increas 
ing the value of the German mar! 
from 41.5 to 49 lei (about 50 cents). 


ete 


. «» Pope on Peace 


Last week as the world celebrated 
Christmas, birthday of the Prince o! 
Peace, three peace moves by thre 
powerful: governments were set on 
foot in a warring world. One origin 
ated with President Roosevelt (see 
page 4). One was rumored at Rome 
The third was propounded by th: 
Vatican, about which the other tw: 
moves centered, 

Since the war began, there has bee 
no more ardent worker for peac 
than Pope Pius XII, Spiritual rule: 
of the world’s 331,500,000 Roman 
Catholics to whom he is Vicar of 
Christ on earth, Pius XII is also tem- 
poral sovereign of the 108.7-acre Vai- 
ican City. 

In this sovereignty he was con- 
firmed by the Lateran Accords of 192° 
Until this agreement was signed by 
Mussolini’s government. the Popes, 
who had been ousted as rulers o! 
Rome by Italian troops in 1870, con- 
sidered themselves “prisoners in the 
Vatican.” Since then relations have 
grown more cordial between the Vat- 
ican and Mussolini. Pius XII heartil 
approves of Mussolini’s course in sta) 
ing out of the current war, and as an 
enemy of anti-Christian Soviet Russia. 

Last week, expressing this approba- 
tion, a Pope paid a cal] on another 
temporal sovereign for the first tin 
since 1870. Pius XII visited Italy's 
pious little King-Emperor Victor Em- 
manuel at the Quirinal Palace, which 
the Popes themselves occupied when 
they ruled Rome. 

The visit was in return for on 
which the King had made the Pope 
the week before. After granting the 
King and Queen Elena a 40-minu! 
private audience, the Pope had re- 
ceived their entourage at a publi 
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audience in which he praised the 
King “who peacefully governs Italy 
in these troubled hours of war.” 

Significantly present at the audience 
had been Count Galeazzo Ciano, Mus- 
solini’s son-in-law and Foreign Min- 
ister. Observers who wondered 
whether the Pope and Mussolini were 
working together on a new peace 
bid had their curiosity whetted when 
Heinrich Himmler, Hitler’s trusted 
Chief of Police, slipped quietly in and 
out of Rome, 

One more move toward peace was 
made when, in an address to the Sa- 
cred College of Cardinals, Pius out- 
lined a five-point program on which 
any peace should be based: (1) Guar- 
anteé “the right to life and inde- 
pendence of all nations, large and 
small, powerful and weak ... the will 
to live of one nation must not be the 
death sentence of another.” (2) “Dis- 
armament mutually agreed upon, or- 
ganic and progressive, both in the 
practical and spiritual fields.” (3) 
Creation of “an international institu- 
tion” to guarantee “the loyal and 
faithful observance of undertakings.” 
(4) “Benevolent examination of the 
true needs and demands of nations 
and peoples.” (5) A peace based on 
a sense of “acute responsibility that 
measures and weighs human statutes 
according to the holy unshakable 
rules of divine law.” 


..« Yellow Book 


When Great Britain issued its famed 
Blue Book, compiled by former Am- 
bassador to Germany Sir Nevile Hen- 
derson and giving the official British 
version of the origin of the war, the 
book made not only diplomatic history 
but exciting popular reading. Avid 
bibliophiles eagerly awaited the next 
volume. 

Author of Vol. II was Robert Coul- 
ondre, former French Ambassador to 
Germany. He summed up France’s 
case with a collection of 370 diplo- 
matic documents beginning with the 
signing of the Munich accord in Sep- 
tember, 1938, and ending with the out- 
break of war. Published in France 
last week, Coulondre’s work is called 
the Yellow Book. Promised for pub- 
lication sometime this month by the 
Polish Government-in-exile is the 
Green Book. 

Though the Yellow Book is designed 
primarily, as was Britain’s Blue Book, 
to show the war was forced on the 
Allies by Germany, the most sensation- 
al passages in the six chapters deal 
with the story of how President Emil 
Hacha of Czecho-Slovakia was forced 
to sign away his country’s inde- 
pendence. 

Invited to Berlin, Hacha and his For- 
eign Minister Frantisek Chvalkovsky, 
were confronted by Hitler, Goering, 
von Ribbentrop and other Nazi lead- 
ers. On a table was the final text of 
documents making Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia a protectorate of the Reich. Hit- 
ler signed, but the Czechs refused. 














International ' 
Nazis Chased Dr. Hacha Around the Table 


Then, according to Coulondre’s report 
of March 17, 1939: 


The German Ministers were pitiless. 
They literally chased Dr. Hacha and 
M. Chvalkovsky around the table, 
bringing them forcibly back to the 
documents and repeating that if they 
refased to sign half of Prague would 
be destroyed by German airplanes... 
Dr. Hacha was in such a state of ex- 
haustion at several times that he had 
to have medical aid .. . Finally, at 
4:30 in the morning, Dr. Hacha, over- 
come and maintaining consciousness 
only by the injections that were ad- 
ministered to him, signed the docu- 
ment with a heavy heart. 


As in the case of the Blue Book, 
Germany’s reply to the French pub- 
lication was an official communique 
bristling with charges of “brazen lies 
and historic forgeries.” 

Also a bitter pill to Nazis last week 
was the new emphasis the Allies plac- 
ed on one of their biggest war aims— 
restoration of the former Czecho- 
Slovak republic. Sitting at London, 
the Allied Supreme War Council de- 
cided to recognize the exiled Czecho- 
Slovak National Committee, headed by 
former Czech President Eduard Benes, 
as the sole representative of the Czech- 
Slovak peoples. By this move Britain, 
France and Poland not only accepted 
the Czechs as an ally, but agreed to 
help train and equip a Czech army to 
fight for their common cause. 





...In the Orient 


As the 30th month of the Japanese 
invasion of China drew to a close last 
week, the bitterest fighting was re- 
ported in Southwest China’s Kwangsi 
province. Here Chinese forces 
launched a counter-offensive designed 
to recapture Nanning, strategic sup- 
ply center taken by the invaders Nov. 
24 in their drive to cut vital Chinese 
government supply lines from French 
Indo-China and British Burma, 

The Chinese predicted the early re- 











capture of Nanning, but the Japanese 
said the Chinese drive had been 
smashed and that their own forces had 
pushed south to occupy Nankwang, 
where they captured immense Chinese 
army stores, and other towns on the 
French Indo-China border. 

Japan, meantime, made a new play 
for a new Japanese-American trade 
agreement to replace the 1911 treaty 
which expires Jan. 26 as a result of its 
denunciation by Washington last July. 
Foreign Minister Kichisaburo Nomura 
promised U. S. Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew that the Yangtze River from 
Shanghai to Nanking and the Pearl 
River between Hong Kong and Can- 
ton, which Japan closed to third pow- 
ers early in the war, would be re- 
opened to international shipping. 

Though no date was set for the re- 
openings and many restrictions were 
forecast, the move, the first concrete 
“Step in restoration of foreign rights in 
China, was interpreted as a major 
Japanese concession to the United 
States, Washington then matched 
Tokyo’s move with a Treasury an- 
nouncement that there would be no 
tariff discrimination or punitive har- 
bor charges against Japan when the 
old treaty expires, provided present 
conversations looking toward a new 
agreement continued. 


War Sidelights— 


® Results of a Soviet air raid near 
Helsinki were described by Finnish 
police as follows: “Two crows dead 
and one wounded crow which was 
taken to a first aid station and revived.” 





e A ship transporting Canadian 
troops to Europe wandered from its 
convoy during a heavy Atlantic fog. 
Two destroyers set out to hunt for the 
transport but for a full day there was 
no report. Then from the warship in 
charge of the convoy this message ‘was 
radioed to the other ships: “Read Luke 
XV, 6.” Officers checked up and read: 
“And when he cometh home he calleth 
together his friends and neighbors, 
saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for 
I have found my sheep which was 
lost.” 


e An official announcement was 
made in Berlin that Chamberlain 
Street in a Berlin suburb is not named 
after the British Prime Minister. The 
announcement said the street was 
named for Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, son-in-law of Richard Wagner. 
This Chamberlain died in 1927 in Ger- 
many after having written many books 
denouncing his native England. 


e Explaining why ten German 
midgets, who formerly worked at the 
New York World’s Fair, are being 
interned in a French concentration 
camp, the French officer commanding 
the camp said: “These little fellows 
would make ideal spies because of 
their small size. They could hide al- 
most in a desk drawer without anyone 
suspecting they were there.” 


























































Stoic 


Harry Couzzingo of Oxford, Ohio, is 
three-quarters Sioux Indian. When, 
a couple of weeks ago, he dropped a 
heavy paving block he was carrying 
and broke his rib, he waved aside sur- 
gical aid for home treatment. 

Harry’s method: He pried the broken 
ends apart, punched two holes in the 
bones with an icepick and fastened 
a mahogany block in place with two 
ordinary screws. 

Last week Harry explained to re- 
porters that he removes the screws 
daily to sterilize them. Of his self- 
operation, the 68-year-old stone work- 
er said as he returned to his job: “It 
hurt a little at first.” 


“lota” and “Oomph” 


Even pure science is not above call- 
ing attention to itself when its prac- 
titioners gather to swap reports and 
ideas. Last week, as the members of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science converged on 
Columbus, O., for their week-long an- 
nual meeting, the publicity ball was 
set rolling before the conclave was 
more than a few minutes old. 

Dr. Charles A. Drake of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia explained why 
high-ranking students often become 
failures in later life while the medi- 
ocre scholars become _ successful. 
There exists, he said, a brain function 
of which science had not previously 
known. Dr. Drake called this func- 
tion the “iota.” 

The iota is the measurement of mind 
growth and bears no relation to intel- 
Jigence or scholarship, according to 
Dr. Drake. He explained that an “A” 
student might maintain the same 
grade throughout college but, in real- 
ity, have a very low iota. On the other 
hand, a freshman with a “D” average 
who progresses to “B” average in sen- 
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ior year may have a very high iota. 

He said the iota tends to increase 
up to a certain age while growth 
of absolute intelligence stops in 
the early twenties. So, said Dr. 
Drake, a person with a very high iota 
who seems stupid at 25 may well be a 
great success at 40. 

On the strength of Dr. Drake’s expo- 
sition, headline writers cheerfully co- 
operated to publicize the scientists. 
They promptly described the iota as 
mental “oomph.” 





New Neanderthal 


Oldest and most primitive of the 
manlike creatures that anthropologists 
believe were the forerunners of mod- 
ern Homo sapiens, was Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus, Remains of this species 
have been found in Java. 

Generally regarded as the direct an- 
cestor of Homo sapiens is the Neander- 
thal man, who is known to have in- 
habited Europe during the last~Ice 
Age, as far east as Palestine and the 
Crimean peninsula, 

Last week, with the announcement 
of one of the most important anthro- 
pological discoveries of the past 20 
years, the great geographical gap be- 
tween man’s Asiatic and European 
forebears was partly bridged. 

The announcement came from 70- 
year-old, white-maned Dr. Ales Hrd- 
licka (pronounced Al-esh Herd-lishka), 
curator of physical anthropology in 
the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington who examined the new find on 
an expedition to Siberia last summer. 
The discovery, made by a Russian sci- 
entist, Dr. A. Okladnikov, in the Gissar 
Mountains of Siberia, was of the skull 
and fragmentary bones of a Neander- 
thal child. 

Called by Dr. Hrdlicka the best 
Neanderthal cranium yet discovered, 
the skull was unearthed in a cave con- 





T HAS BEEN estimated that private industry in America spends about 250 


million dollars a year on scientific research. 
new processes for the development of such products as plastics . 


Objective of this is to find 
.. @ Gener- 


ally speaking, the average adult is able to read only-about as fast as he could 


in the eighth grade of grammar school—some 300 words a minute. . 


- @ The 


human liver contains substances which promote growth and aid the replace- 


ment of.tissue ... 


@ Chemists have stated that the onion causes tears because 


it contains an irritating aldehyde agent, a hydrogen-less alcobol that kills 


germs 


. . « © Twins or descendants of twins are more likely than other persons 


to give birth to twins... @ Through the chemistry of synthetics, Great Britain 
and Germany annually produce a million tons of gasoline, not from petroleum, 


but from coal ,.. 


the body, was invented by an Englishman in 1715. 


@ The first undersea diving suit, a crude leather case for 


Not until 1910, however, 


did deep-sea diving become a standard part of all up-to-date naval work. Today 
American divers can operate safely at depths of about 500 feet ...@ Lowest 
possible temperature, according to students of cyrogenics, is 273.13 degrees 


below zero on the Centigrade scale . . 


. @ The woman dies in one out of 


every 100 of the several hundred thousand abortions performed each year 
in the United States. In addition, out of every 100 such artificial miscarriages, 


ten women become sterile and 13 are invalided for life... 


@e The American 


Baking Institute has found that bread can be stored away and kept fresh for 
40 days after baking by freezing it at a temperature of eight degrees Fahren- 
heit. As now produced and marketed, bread begins to grow stale a day or so 
after it comes from the oven. 
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Dr. Hrdlicka: A Gap Was Partly Bridged 






taining numerous animal bones, evi- 
dences of fire and crude tools and in- 
struments. According to Dr. Okladni- 
kov, “the ancient inhabitants of the 
cave got their living mainly by hunt- 
ing wild goats. (The human skeleton) 
included portions of some ribs and 
some limb bones, and finally a skull 
with the lower jaw. These human 
bones were surrounded by five pairs 
of goat horns ... placed approximate- 
ly in a circle,” 

The human remains, Dr, Okladnikov 
reported, “have all the characteristic 
features of Neanderthal man,” and the 
artifacts found with them belonged to 
the Mousterian period, which marked 
the culmination of that strange, beetle- 
browed species. No evidences of this 
species or this period had ever before 
been found in central Asia. 

ee 


Capsules 


@ Standard method of treating 
syphilis has been to alternate the in- 
jection of arsenical compounds into 
the veins with the injection of bismuth 
compounds into the hip muscles. Dr. 
Paul J. Hanzlik of the Stanford Uni- 
versity Medical School, according to 
the Journal of the American Medica! 
Association, has discovered a new 
drug for syphilis—Sobisminol Mass— 
that eleminates the injection of bis- 
mith, The new drug, itself a bismuth 
compound in powdered form, is taken 
through the mouth. It must be used, 
however, in conjunction with the in- 
jected arsenical compounds. 


@ Though motor vehicle mileage in- 
creased 6 per cent in 1939, there was 
a 2 per cent reduction in the nation’s 
traffic fatalities, Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation and of the Studebaker 
Corporation, reported. He estimated 
that 31,500 persons had been killed in 
traffic accidents during the year. This 
represented 11 deaths for each 100,000,- 
000 vehicle miles traveled, compared to 
17 deaths for each 100,000,000 vehic) 
miles traveled in 1935. Mr. Hoffman 
said the average passenger auto travel- 
ed 8,860 miles during 1939. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Five Bibles, One Bishop 


Last week the Weaverland District 
of the Mennonite Church had a new 
bishop. The new bishop might have 
been any one of five candidates. That 
he turned out to be J. Paul Graybill, 
39-year-old pastor of the Mennonite 
Mission Church, Philadelphia, was 
the quirk of an ancient Mennonite 
ceremony. 

The ceremony, conducted in Lan- 
caster, Pa., called for two bishops to 
place on a table one Bible for each of 
the candidates, In one Bible, they de- 
posited a slip of paper. The candi- 
date who selected this Bible was to 
be the new bishop. 


of the Church of England, a Liberal 
member of the British House of Com- 
mons, and a wealthy oil speculator. 
In 1914 he was named a censor in the 
British post office, a~ position from 
which he fled to the United States 
after he had been charged with spy- 
ing for Germany. 

Extradited, he was imprisoned by 
the British until the end of the war, 
when he again became a British agent 
in numerous plots to restore Europe’s 
fallen monarchies. Arrested and de- 
ported from several countries, Tre- 
bitsch-Lincoln eventually went to 
China, where he was reported holding 
such jobs as head of Chiang Kai-shek’s 

secret police and 





Mr. Graybill, sec- advisor to the Em- 
ond sepgren: Be a Sermonette peror of Manchu- 
choice, picked it. Obstacles kuo. His Orien- 





Warning 


One of the most 
remarkable _ indi- 
viduals thrown 
into international 
prominence by the 
First World War 
was Ignatius Tim- 
othy Trebitsch- 
Lincoln. Last week 
he was back in the 


between . 


HE significant things of this 
T world are done in spite of dif- 
ficulties which would discourage the the Buddhist re- 
ordinary individual at the start, and 
they are done because the one who 
ultimately brings them to pass has 
seen some high hope flaming for 
him on the horizon of the future, 
and, lifting his eyes to that, has 
been oblivious to the obstacles in 
. Obstacles may daunt 
us for a time, but they cannot de- 
feat us. They may confront us with of 
hard tests, but out of these we may 


tal wanderings at 
length led him to 


treat from which 
he emerged last 
week, 


Briefs 


The Rev. George 
J. Houtain, pastor 
Highland 
Congregational 





‘ learn heroic lessons. They make a Church Lowell, 
we in a stranger rocky path, but they cannot keep Mass., ‘wit cele- 
role than ever, to us from following the path to a pur- brate “Wedlock 


urge an end to the 
Second. 

As the Buddhist 
Abbot Chao-Kung, 
Trebitsch - Lincoln 
turned up in 
Shanghai with a 
warning to the 
governments of all belligerent na- 
tions to resign at once, so that new 
governments may call a world-wide 
peace conference. If they do not 
do so, said the stern-faced abbot, 
who wore a skull cap on his shaven 
head, “the Tibetan Buddhist supreme 
masters, without prejudice, predirec- 
lion or favor, will unchain forces 
ind powers whose very existence is 
unknown to you and against whose 
operations you are consequently help- 
less.?F 

That Trebitsch-Lincoln should ap- 
pear as a Buddhist monk with a weird 
warning to the world is hardly sur- 
prising in the light of his past career. 
Born a Hungarian Jew named Ignatius 
Trebitsch (he took the name of Lin- 

In in admiration of the American 
President), he soon went to England, 
where he was successively a curate 





Another message on the war from a religious 
jer was issued last week by Michael Cardinal 
Faulhaber, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Mun- 
who offered this explanation of why God per- 

the present war: “Although, on the one hand, 
i submits the forces of nature to immutable laws, 
the other, He permits the human will to make 
decisions. Were He to deprive man of free will, 
would diminish and harm him more profoundly 
1 any kind of wound caused by war.”’ 


pose that leads beyond them and to 
the enlargement of our life in God. 


—Rev. Dr. W. RUSSELL BOWIE, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. for 


Sunday” for the 
third year Jan. 7, 
by “reconsecrating 
the wedding vows 
married 
couples,” 


@ Rather than 
comply with a state law and have his 
nine-year-old son vaccinated, Earl Al- 
lison of Pittsburgh said he would leave 
Pennsylvania. He quoted Scripture as 
the reason for his refusal to permit the 
vaccination: “Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God, and that the spirit 
of God dwelleth in you? If any man 
defile the temple of God, him God 
shall destroy; for the temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are.” 


q Commenting that in Germany 
such an action would bring death to 
him and a concentration camp sen- 
tence to his host, Rabbi Isaac Land- 
man mounted the pulpit of the First 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
speak at Christmas Eve services. He 
was probably the first rabbi, Dr. Land- 
man said, to address a Christian con- 
gregation on such an occasion. 


@ Refusing permission for the erec- 
tion of two Roman Catholic churches 
in Monterrey, Mexico, the Mexican 
Interior Department wrote the appli- 
cants: “We suggest that the collective 
efforts the construction of the 
churches would require be destined to 
the purchase of social utility.” 
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LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing to study? 
favestionte LAW! We guide you step by step— 
furnish all texts, including 14-volume Law Libra- 
ry. Training prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW for 
Free, 48-page “‘Law Training for Leadership.” 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY ,Dept.1293-1 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


WANTED 
500 Men at Once! 


AREVOLUTIONARY Chemical Sponge has been 
invented that cleans wall paper and painted walls 
like magic. Also cleans window shades, furniture, 
rugs, etc. Ends cleaning drudgery. Housewives wild 
about it. Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 

The inventor wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
—— He offers to send samples ON TRIAL to 

e person in each locality who writes him. No 
obligation. Get details. Be first—send in your name to 
THE KRISTEE CO., 856 BAR ST., AKRON, O. 





» LOOK! | SEND YOU FULL SIZE 
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FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


4 whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 
demonstration, Dealers buy 3 tol2. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 

sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 
strator sam . AllFree. Rush. WATCH-MY-TURN 
SIGNAL 9 W-181, Walnut Bidg., Des Moines, ta. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


ee ek eel TF Ft 
Postoffice Clerks— FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Carriers Dept. Ail72, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Clerks at Sirs: Rush to me, without charge 
Washington (1) 32 page book with list of 


Government Jobs. (2) Tell me 
how to qualify for a job. 
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Prof. Shepard’s “Sheep” 


It was a little late when 20-year-old 
Rhoda Shafter hurried into her class 
in logic and ethics at New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, two weeks 
ago. Her fellow students were already 
seated and Prof. Albert Shepard stood 
before them, 

Slipping unobtrusively into the 
room, Miss Shafter removed her fur 
coat and proceeded toward her seat. 
The professor’s eyes popped open, his 
jaw dropped, Students whistled ap- 
preciatively. For Miss Shafter had 
nothing on but a black satin bathing 
suit, shoes and a blue silk bow in 
her hair. 

When the professor had recovered 
sufficiently to gasp, “You cannot come 
in here like that,” the shapely, blonde 
late-comer walked calmly from the 
room. In the corridor she explained 
her unconventional costume to friends 
and newspapermen who had been 
summoned to see her attempt to con- 
fute a professor. 

The week before, said Miss Shafter, 
the short, bald, staid Prof. Shepard 
had told his class that all women are 
conformists. “You are sheep,” she 
quoted him. “You all follow fashions.” 
Her feminine pride aroused, Miss 
Shafter argued the point with the 
professor after class, she’ said, and 
declared, “I’ll prove to you I’m an 
individual.” 

Since Prof. Shepard stuck to his 
view, Miss Shafter decided to show 
him she was no sheep. “So that’s 
what I’m doing now,” she concluded. 
“I’m proving it.” 


Farewell To Football 

In 1896 Chicago University helped 
organize the Western Conference—the 
Big Ten in athletics for midwestern 
schools.+ Under Coach Amos Alonzo 
Stagg it won six football champion- 
ships, more than any other school in 
the league. 

Those were the days when “Stagg 
Fears Purdue” was a jesting headtine. 
For with super teams and such great 





players as Clarence Herchberger, 
Wally Steffens, Walter Eckersall, John 
Schommer, Fritz Crisler, Austin 


(“Five Yards”) McCarty and others, 
Chicago feared no team. 

But since 1922 Chicago’s football 
star has been in the decline. In 1929 
Chicago got as president strapping 6- 
foot-iwo-inch Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, whose ambition it was to make 
Chicago the greatest university, intel- 
lectually, in the world. More graduate 
students and fewer athletes came to 
the school. 

With football de-emphasized, Stagg 
left in 1933. Chicago’s last All-Amer- 
ica player was Jay Berwanger in 1935. 


7 Other members: Minnesota, Michigan, Purdue, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa 
and Indiana. 





Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 


Dr. Hutchins Made De-Emphasis Complete 


Its last Conference victory was the 
7-to-6 one over Wisconsin in 1936. Last 
year Dr. Hutchins said he would like 
to see “ten cent football” at Chicago. 
Sports writers agreed that is what he 
got, for last year Chicago won only 
two minor games and wound up the 
season with 37 points to 308 for op- 
ponents. 

Last week the end came for Chicago 
football. After a meeting of the Uni- 
versity Board, Chairman H. H. Swift 
said there would be no more Maroon 
teams. “Its particular interest and con- 
ditions are such that its students no 
longer derive any benefit from inter- 
collegiate football,” a statement said. 
“Sports (are) games which are con- 
ducted ... for the recreation of the 
students, The University will con- 
tinue to promote intramural sports...” 

Chicago had been the only school in 
the Conference to engage in all 13 
Conference sports. Its board said it 
would continue to compete in the 
other twelve. But unofficial Confer- 
ence opinion seemed sharply divided 
on whether to drop Chicago alto- 
gether. Suggested as possible new 
Conference members were Notre 
Dame, Nebraska, Pitt, which last year 
under its “Code Bowman” began de- 
emphasizing football to Conference 
standards; and Michigan State, which 
once before sought Conference mem- 
bership. 

Football Coach Clark Shaughnessy, 
who as a professor of physical edu- 
cation has a lifetime job (though Chic- 
ago has no physicial education school), 
said only that he was “startled.” John 
Schommer, onetime great Chicago end, 
now a chemistry professor at Armour 
Institute and president of the Chicago 
Alumni Club, said the news was “a 
bombshell,” and added, “We hope 
Chicago gets back into football some 
day.” John Davenport, co-captain of 
Chicago’s last eleven, cried: “It’s a 
shame, I was stunned...” 

Meantime, out at the College of the 
Pacific where he is now coaching, 77- 


PATHFINDER 


yearzold Amos Alonzo Stagg thought 
back on Chicago’s football glories and 
muttered: “It’s a great blow... I’m 
foolish enough to believe it would not 
have happened had I been there. | 
never have been happy about leaving 
Chicago and even have shed a few 
tears about it.” 
a 


Pilot Program: Expansion 


When the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity last spring launched the Federa! 
government’s program to train 10,000 
student pilots a year, it decided to test 
its training courses first on a smal] 
scale, It selected 330 students from 13 
representative colleges and put them 
through the proposed ground course 
of 72 lectures and the flying course of 
from 35 to 50 hours, 

Results of the test were heartening. 
At the end of the complete course, 95 
per cent of the test group passed their 
examination for the Private Pilot Cer- 
tificate with flying colors. Their safe- 
ty record was much better than the 
average. 

As a result, the program—backed 
by a $4,000,000 appropriation from 
Congress, went into effect last fall 
on a nation-wide basis, At 432 colleges 
and tniversities, 9,350 students began 
the CAA’s student pilot training pro- 
gram. 

Last week, the program was being 
further expanded. First, the CAA an- 
nounced that 90 student flyers who 
had passed the first test course were 
being selected for advanced training. 
They will get 146 additional hours of 
ground school training and 50 addi- 
tional hours in the air—handling larg- 
er types of civilian aircraft, Their 
instruction will include advanced 
work on engines and aircraft, navi- 
gation, radio and night flying. If this 
experiment proves successful, many 
of the students now getting their prim- 
ary training may be permitted to en- 
roll for several advanced courses later 
this year. 

In addition, the CAA disclosed that 
non-college citizens between 18 and 25 
would also be trained under the pro- 
gram. In 70 widely scattered com- 
munities throughout the nation, these 
non-college citizens will havea chance 
to compete for 700 special flight schol- 
arships, or 10 in each community. 
Training courses for |those winning 
the scholarships will be the same as 
those in the colleges, and the trainees 
will have to pass the same strict med- 
ical and flying examinations as the 
college students. 


Truant Officer 


Making public new eligibility stand- 
ards which require all future New 
York City truant officers to be college 
graduates, Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
Superintendent of Schools, comment- 
ed: “Twenty-five years ago we chose 
big fellows who could run fast enough 
to catch the boys playing hookey. Now 
we feel we need specially trained offi- 
cers who not only bring the boys back 
to school but also get rid of the reasons 
for their being absent.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Deal 


Before recessing for the Christmas 
holidays last week, members of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee heard this testimony from 
George Whitney, senior partner in 
J.P. Morgan & Co.: 

One day in June, 1935, representa- 
tives of three great investment bank- 
ing houses (E. B. Smith & Co.; Brown, 
Harriman & Co.; and First Boston 
Corporation) were unable to decide 
which house should head a syndicate 
underwriting a $12,000,000 railroad se- 
curities issue. 

The solution: the bankers tossed 
coins and the odd man (First Boston) 
received the $12,000,000 deal. Said 
Whitney: “I have 
never seen  busi- 
ness settled so 
quickly.” 



























“Better Year” 


Amid all the 
dark things that 
were being said 
about the old year 
last week, Secre- 
tary of Commerce 
Harry Hopkins’ 
review of business 
trends during 1939 
provided a_ wel- 
come bright spot. 
He summed up his 
survey in these 
words: “In all sec- 
tions of the econ- 
omy — industry, 
trade and agricul- 
ture—1939 was a 
better year than 
1938.” 

e Income: Best 
indication of economic improvement 
Hopkins found in the growth of income 
payments to individuals from $66,300,- 
000,000 in 1938 to $70,000,000,000 last 
year. National income, which differs 
from income payments by excluding 
disbursements like direct relief, is ex- 
pected to total about $68,500,000,000 
for the year just ended, a jump of four 
and one-half billion dollars over 1938. 


@ Jobs: Another important gain was 
registered in employment of 1,500,000 
more persons last year than in 1938. 
This estimate was supported by WPA 
Administrator Col. F. C. Harrington’s 
report that Federal relief rolls were 
cut more than a million during the 
past year as the result of improving 
business. 


@ Profits: Hopkins also said profits 
and dividends had “increased to a 
very marked degree”; retail sales were 
up eight per cent; manufacturing pro- 
duction averaged one-fourth greater 
than in 1938; and construetion activi- 
ty was at the highest point since 1930. 

That the European war was largely 


234,844 pounds . 


film in history. 
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Random Statistics 


O chew some eight billion sticks 

of gum a year, Americans pay 
over $60,000,000 annually. Materials 
used by the 25 U. 
manufacturers in 1937 totaled 95,- 
.. @ As the world’s 
largest user of diamonds, the United 
States in 1938 imported $24,094,000 
worth of rough 
Only 25 per cent of them, however, 
were used as gems, the remainder 
going into precision machinery .. . 
e In producing the motion picture 
“Gone With the Wind,” David Selz- 
nick and Loew’s, Inc., equal owners, 
have turned out the longest (19,800 
feet; three hours, 40: minutes run- 
ning time) and costliest (33,957,000) 
They hope it will 
also set a record for highest gross 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000 ... 
world’s 
drinkers, citizens 
Empire consume 75 per cent of the 
world production. 
duce 70 per cent of the world total. 


and cut stones. 





responsible for America’s business im- 
provement was indicated, Hopkins re- 
ported, by an increase of 20 per cent 
in production by basic industries from 
August through December. Prior to 
the outbreak of war, he said, 1939 had 
shown a broad but very gradual busi- 
ness gain. 

Warning that war “must not blind 
us to the fact that the solution of our 
problems lies with us,” Hopkins urged 
increased consumption to keep down 
a threatening accumulation of inven- 
tories; proper pricing policies; and 
willingness on the part of business to 
accept the risks of new enterprise. 

On these things, HOpkins concluded 
continuing American prosperity de- 
pended, for “we cannot rely upon 
destruction abroad 
to create a demand 
for goods which, 
in the proper 
sense, can be fos- 
tered here with 
advantage to all.” 
—_————_. go 


Briefs 


q Continuing 
its drive against 
high prices in the 
building jndustry, 
the Federal gov- 
ernment obtained 
an indictment in 
Detroit against the 
nation’s three larg- 
est electric sup- 
plies distributors, 
ten Detroit whole- 
sale houses and 19 
individuals for 
conspiracy to fix 
prices. The dis- 
tributors: General 
Electric Supply 
Corporation, Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Company and Graybar Elec- 
tric Company. 

@ Federal purchases of some 2,000 
dozen eggs daily for relief clients have 
kept the wholesale price of fresh eggs 
at between 20% and 23 cents a dozen, 
compared with 15% to 16% cents for 
storage eggs, the New York Mercan- 
tile Exchange claimed. Because of the 
price differential, it said, low-paid 
wage-earners could afford only stor- 
age eggs, while reliefers eat fresh 
ones. Federal officials pointed out they 
are required by law to buy fresh eggs. 





S. chewing-gum 


greatest tea- 
of the British 


They also pro- 


@ One-quarter of the population of 
the U. S. lives within 100 miles of a 
line between Boston and Washington, 
said E. Donald Sterner, New Jersey 
Highway Commissioner, who is-chair- 
man of an eight-state committee study- 
ing plans for a 400-mile “super high- 
way” between those two cities. Seek- 
ing Federal funds for the project, Mr. 
Sterner added that the President ap- 
proved the road for reasons of na- 
tional defense. 
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MAGIC DISC Works on BU 


Any Electric Light Socket [Uzi 


MELLIONS of homes, stores and Demonst 
offices everywhere need SPEED §@ZG@u/ 
KING — the new, amazing Water 
Heater—that heats water boiling hot so fast it takes yous 
breath away. No muss! No waste of time or fuel! Justa 
simple “plug-in” at any 110-volt light socket—and presto 
.+. just the amount of hot water you need for washing, 
for shaving, for dish-washing. CHEAPER because 
don't have to heat gallons when you need only a & 
quarts. FASTER because the intense electric heat goes 
directly into the water. Sells fast on a 60-second demon- 
stration. Small in size—fits the pocket, easy to carry, 


SAMPLES for AGENTS 


I WANT you to know i stmest un- 
canny heating action of this 
water-heating invention. Write peiek 
for my Sample offer—a postcard will 
do. Get an actual sample SPEED 
KING for making demonstrations. You 
can make plenty of cash as my agent. 
HURRY! Big season starting now. 
SPEED KING solves the hot water problem when fur- 
naces shut down. Act quick and I'll show you haw to 
make the fastest money of your life. L. B. Patterson, Pres, 


Send No Money!—Just your name. 


NU-WAY MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. 181, WALNUT BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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UNITED FACTORIES, A-780 Factory Buliding, Nanses Cliy, Mas 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 


er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 6 mos. Household Mag, 2 yrs. 


—American Girl, 8 mos. —mModern Romances, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower, __ wedern @ereen, 1 yr. 


2 yrs. 
—Amerioen Poultry Jnl. —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 


yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
ae Bones a& 6 mos. 
ardens, 1 yr. bas y 
—Breeder’s Gazette, Soaiey Seiden, 5 7m 
2 yrs. —Science and 


—Conper's Farmer, 2 yrs. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Christian Herald, —Screenland, 1 yr. 


Pst Digest = —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —— Farming, 
‘armer’s Wife, 2 yrs. . 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Trve Romances, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've c 

TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, Desk C, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



























































































EDITORIAL 





Not To Be Scuttled 


T THE Congressional session be- 

ginning this week, there will in 
all likelihood develop a strong drive 
against the reciprocal trade policy of 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. If 
this drive is not intelligently counter- 
ed, five years of excellent work may 
be destroyed. 


The Trade Agreements Aci, under 
which the Hull program has been car- 
ried out, will expire next June unless 
its life is extended by Congress. The 
danger is that certain powerful Con- 
gressional elements will either block 
this extension or amend the Act to a 
point of complete ineffectiveness. 

Ih simple terms, the broad, prac- 
tical purpose of the Trade Agreements 
Act is to give the State Department a 
free hand in negotiating commercial 
pacts with other lands through a mu- 
tual reduction of tariff duties on im- 
ports and exports. The prime objec- 
tive of this is to stimulate international 
trade among nations subscribing to the 
reciprocal policy of the United States. 
In the past five years, this program has 
accomplished much concrete good, and 
Secretary of State Hull has the figures 
to prove it. However, some groups 
have suffered in more or less isolated 
instances, and they are intent on get- 
ting their blows in against the Act. 


F THE latter element had its way, 

the United States would return to a 
policy of blind protectionism, a policy 
of high tariffs designed to keep for- 
eign products out of America. This 
attitude is as short-sighted as the atti- 
tude of those who gave America the 
monstrous Smoot-Hawley tariff a dec- 
ade or so ago. It is short-sighted. be- 
cause it wholly ignores the fact that 
when the United States*builds walls 
against the products of other nations, 
other nations retaliate by building 
walls against the products of the 
United States. In short, such a policy 
freezes international trade, leads to 
bitter, nationalistic programs of self- 
sufficiency, destroys all efforts to ef- 
fect a system of free-flowing world 
commerce, intensifies economic fric- 
tion between country and country, 
and contributes largely to the move- 
ment of men toward war. 


This process is something Congress 
must keep in mind when the time 
comes to debate the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act. For the truth 
is that the Act is more than an inter- 
national economic instrument. Over 
and above its broad, practical purpose 
to stimulate trade, it is a peace in- 





strument, and only the short-sighted 
will fail to see that. It is as plain as 
one’s nose that the modern world is a 
closely interdependent neighborhood. 
And because it is that, no nation can 
live within itself, no nation can build 
walls around itself, no nation can go 
on living a thoroughly civilized life 
unless the world as a’ whole, the 
neighborhood as a whole, operates in 
an atmosphere of social, political and 
economic comity. 

High tariffs are basically destruc- 
tive to friendship among nations. After 
the present conflict ends, there will be 
need for universal application of some 
such policy as Secretary Hull’s reci- 
procal trade program. Unquestion- 
ably, that program has flaws, but they 
can be eliminated without destroying 
the program itself. If Congressional 
protectionists reject this view, if they 
succeed in scuttling the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, they will be rendering a 


disservice not only to their country but 
to the cause of world peace. 
q 
They Merit Help 
INLAND’S'7 magnificent § stand 


against Soviet Russia has won the 
unqualified admiration of Americans 
everywhere. Here is a little demo- 
cratic nation whose skill and courage 
have been great enough to withstand 
the first bloody onslaughts of a ruth- 
less aggressor about 45 times its size. 
Here is a land of 4,000,000 holding off 
the brutal invasion of a dictatorship 
governing 180,000,000. Here is David 
against Goliath, and here is David 
fighting with such valor that the whole 
world must be inspired. 
And in their struggle Finland and 





Orr in The Chicago Tribune 


The Outcome Will Affect All of Us 


PATHFINDER 


the Finns are battling for more than 
life. They are battling to uphold the 
principles of democracy against a foe 


whose Communism can conceivably 


sweep all before it in western Europe. 
The shadow of totalitarian dictator- 
ship, the shadow of nihilism, spreads 
far and wide. Apart from France, 
Britain and the United States, not 
many democracies remain on_ this 
earth today, and even these are im- 
periled by the revolutionary possibili- 
ties implicit in the Berlin-Moscow 
alliance. If the march of the booted 
bullies is not stopped, no country will 
be safe from upheaval, no country will 
escape the profound effects of victor- 
ous aggression. 

So it is that the Finns merit help. 
They merit all the aid that lovers of 
freedom can give, all the aid that be- 
lievers in international morality can 
give. What they are trying to do now 
is to stop wanton aggression against 
themselves, and if they do that, they 
will be helping immeasurably to stop 
aggression everywhere. 


ELP has gone to the Finns already. 

The United States, adhering strict- 
ly to the technicalities of the Neutrali- 
ty Act, has officially advanced a $10,- 
000,000 loan; Britain, France and other 
nations (including neutrals) are help- 
ing similarly; and finally, Americans 
are contributing enthusiastically to the 
nation-wide drive to raise funds for the 
relief of Finnish civilians. 

This latter phase of Finnish help 
deserves the support of every Amer- 
ican. It is being directed by former 
President Herbert Hoover as. chair- 
man of the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc. 
Its objective is to aid sorely distressed 
non-combatants with food, clothing 
and similar necessities of life. Despite 
reports of some friction between the 
two groups, the Hoover organization 
and the American Red Cross are work- 
ing in close harmony, each performing 
specifically set functions. 

As was announced in an earlier is- 
sue, PATHFINDER jis cooperating in 
the campaign being staged by former 
President Hoover and his organization. 
Acordingly, PATHFINDER once again 
invites its readers to send contribu- 
tions by cash, money order or check 
to the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., in 
care of this magazine. All donations 
will be acknowledged and forwarded 
immediately to Fund headquarters in 
New York, 

Every bit helps—there can be no 
mistake about that. Nor can there be 
any mistake about the fact that Fin- 
land is fighting for more than its own 
freedom; its fight is a fight against the 
further spread of nihilism and aggres- 
sion, against the further despoliation 
of international law and morals. And 
its outcome must of necessity affect 
all of us. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





After-Hours Scholars 


BOUT the first thing our pioneer 
Lt ancestors did when they opened 
up a new country, our history books 
tell us, was to found a college. We 
Americans got the reputation of being 
the greatest self-improvers on earth, 

From our watch-tower in the capital 
we’re glad to report that this pioneer 
pirit still lives. Federal employees 
are about as good a cross-section of 
America as you can find anywhere. 
And it seems that about the first thing 
a Federal employee does after he 
clinches his job is to enter a school. 

There are five solid pages of schools 
and colleges listed in the classified sec- 
tion of the Washington phone direc- 
tory, including more than a score of 
commercial schools and several uni- 
ersities. You'll find Federal workers 
taking courses in most of them. It is 
estimated that about a tenth of the 
125,000 government workers in Wash- 
ington march off to school after of- 
lice hours. 

They study almost everything under 
the sun. Aside from secretarial and 
tenographic courses, perhaps. the 
nost popular are the law courses. 
llundreds of after-hours law students 

called “sun-downers” — graduate 
cach year after a four-year course. 

Regular law students take three 
ears.) Many have won fame: Frank 
|. Hogan, president of the Amer- 
ian Bar Association, for example, was 
' sun-downer in his youth, 


NCLE SAM encourages his studious 
employees. Many government de- 

partments have schools for their em- 
ployees. The Department of Agricul- 
ture Graduate School, for instance, 
trains from 2,000 to 3,000 employees 

year in 150 courses. Tuition is $12 
for two hours a week and $18 for 
three hours, and credits are accepted 
toward degrees by many colleges. 

The School of Public Affairs at 
\merican University, with high Fed- 
eral officials teaching many of its 150 
ourses, has 1,200 students. The Farm 
Credit Administration is a “college” 
for about 250 of its employees, and 
offers 11 courses. The Commerce De- 
partment, the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation and other departments 
and agencies also offer special courses 
for their workers. 

It’s really an education 
for the government. 


working 





Blimp’s Birthday 


NCE every year or two, we're 
bound to say something about the 
sood ship Enterprise, and so here we 
ere back at it again. -Last time we 
entioned it was in 1937, and now we 
feel we ought to bring its story up 
fo date, 
To begin with, the Enterprise mark- 
d its fifth anniversary last week as 


a 





a local institution whose presence is 
sometimes even more noticeable than 
the Washington Monument. In case 
you don’t know it already, our inter- 
esting five-year-old is the sausage- 
shaped Goodyear blimp that has been 
floating daily back and forth over this 
town since 1935, From that time until 
today, it has carried some 29,000 pas- 
sengers at $2 a head on 20-minute 
tourist trips over the capital. Its 
flight mileage to date runs close to 
335,000 miles, al] without a single acci- 
dent or injury. 

These figures come from Naval Re- 
serve Commander Karl Lange, who is 
the gas bag’s chief pilot and best 
friend. Other Enterprise figures in- 
clude these: (1) it has worn out two 
envelopes (coverings) since 1935; (2) 
it holds 123,000 cubic feet of helium; 
and (3) although it looks big when 
you stand near it, you could fit seven 
its size inside gas bags like the ill- 
fated zeppelin Hindenburg, 


FTER five years of piloting the 

blimp, Commander Lange (who 
works with three assistants) has 
learned a psychological fact about 
people who want to make their first 
trip in the air. He has learned that 
most people, for their take-off flight, 
prefer easy-going craft like the Enter- 
prise to regular airplanes. 

“At least a third of our passengers 
are making their first trip,’ Com- 
mander Lange told an anniversary re- 
porter last week, “And no sooner do 
most of them get up than they ask if 
it’s the same as riding in a plane, After 
they fly with us, a lot of them head 
right over to take a plane hop while 
they’re in the mood.” 

In addition to hauling tourists all 
over town, the Enterprise does odd 
jobs. One of these is to carry experts 
from the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey on an annual duck count over 
the Potomac. Another is to take up 
District officials for air views of how 
street traffic gets snarled in these 
parts. Sometimes, when you get 
caught in our 5 o’clock jams, you look 
heavenward and wish you were up 
there with Commander Lange in his 
graceful, free-floating silver sausage. 
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DRY... TICKLING... WORRYING 


COUGHS 


are quickly relieved by the 


PERTUSSIN “Moist-Throat’” Method 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. Then you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the phlegm 
is loosened and easily raised. Quickly your 
throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 


Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many payeieiees hove 
prescribed Pertussin for over 80 years. It’s safe 
and acts quickly. At all drug counters, For gen- 
erous FREE trial bottle, write to Pertussin, 


Dept. P-10, 440 Washington St., N. Y¥. C. 









TREES-PLANTS - SHRUBS (\":; 


2-8 Ft. Apple 20¢; 8-Ft. Peach I6ceach. Postpaid. 77>: 
Getour new 1940, 64-p: page free catalog. Complete 
plantings for farm or citylots. Trees, shrubs, 
vines, bulbs or seeds. rite today. 


ALLEN’S oo & SEED HOUSE 


YAN 


ScuMsre eT ‘you 
MOE Wiest ies acto Pane. 


BUNION RELIEF 


Hundreds of satisfied customers now walk 
in comfort when wearing DAY-EZE BUNION 





CORRECTORS, One appliance sent direct to 
you upon receipt of $1.00. State size of shoe. 


DAY-EZE PRODUCTS CO. 





| P.0.Box756, == ———_LEXINGTON, KY. 

ITC Sto PPED 
tnadifhe 

| eor Money Back 





fics A 3 — from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 

lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly st intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money Ask 
your druggist today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press heavily on hips and 
spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? 
You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds 
at real opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case 
of strain. Cannot slip whether at work or 
play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
bat Send for amazing FREE book. “Advice 
To Ruptured, ” and details of liberal truthful 
60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 
grateful users in your netghborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 











“| Talked with God" 


(Yes, I Did—Actually and Literally) 


and, a$ a result of that little talk with God some 
ten years ago, a strange new Power came into my 
life. After 43 years of horrible, sickening, dismal 
failure, this strange Power brought to me a sense 
of overwhelming victory, and I have been over- 
coming every undesirable condition of my life ever 
since. What a change it was. Now—I have credit 
at more than one bank, I own a beautiful home, 
drive a lovely car, owm a newspaper and a large 
office building, and my wife and family are amply 
provided for after I leave for shores unknown, 
In addition to these material benefits, I have a 
sweet peace in my life. 
can be. No circumstance ever upsets me, for I 


have learned how to draw upon the invisible God- 
Law, under any and all circumstances. 

You, too, may find and use the same staggering 
Power of the God-Law that I use. It can bring 
to you, too, whatever things are right and proper 
for you to have. Do you believe this? I won't 
cost much to find cut—just a penny 
or a letter, addressed to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
Dept. 33, Moscow, Idaho, will bring you the story 
of the most fascinating success of the century. 
And the same Power I use is here for your use, 
too. I'll be glad to tell you about it. All informa- 
tion about this experience will be sent you free, 
of course. The address again—Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 


I am happy as happy Dept. 33, Moscow, Idaho. Advt. Copyright 1939, Frank 


B. Robinson. 































































































PRESENTING 





Joseph Davies 


EN Joseph E. Davies entered 

Russia as U. S. Ambassador three 
years ago, he staggered that country’s 
officialdom with his 90 trunks. Soviet 
newspapers had already been com- 
pletely fascinated by the 2,000 pints 
of quick-frozen cream and the 25 ice- 
boxes which had preceded him, Some 
Americans held their breath at what 
they considered an undiplomatic slap 
at Russian living conditions. But-the 
Soviets themselves liked and respected 
this forthright, capitalistic Big Busi- 
ness lawyer who was married to one 
of America’s richest women. 

An Ambassador is a glorified report- 
er for the State Department and the 
President. As a reporter, it was Joe 
Davies’ job to relay the Russian news 
in which the U. S. was then most inter- 
ested—the U. S. S. R.’s industrial de- 
velopment. And as an analytically- 
minded business lawyer, he himself 
was scientifically interested in what 
made Soviet industry tick. 

As an ambassadorial reporter Davies 
proved himself a competent legman 
who knew how to get along with the 
news sources on his beat. He roved 
questingly up and down modern indus- 
trial Russia where other ambassadors 
rarely bothered to visit, reputedly 
sending back as the result of one trip 
28 reports on Russian building alone. 


HEN he left Russia in June, 1938, 

in a transfer to the Belgian Em- 
bassy, Communist Josef Stalin confer- 
red on Capitalist Joseph Davies a rare 
honor—he gave him a two-hour jnter- 
view. Just before his train pulled out 
of Moscow’s Belorusski Station, a 
Kremlin messenger dashed up to 
Davies with a parting gift—an auto- 
graphed photo of Dictator Stalin. 
Davies already had in his pocket what 
he had been sent to get—an extension 
of the U. S.-Soviet trade treaty. 

In Belgium Davies got along just as 
well with the news sources, even to 
playing golf with the best source of 
all, King Leopold. Last week Ambas- 
sador Davies was back in America. His 
boss, Franklin Roosevelt, wanted just 
such an able diplomatic reporter to 
assign to the State Department “news 
desk,” interpreting the fast-breaking 
developments in Europe. As soon as 
he wraps up the Belgian trade treaty 
early this year, Davies will join Hugh 
R. Wilson, recalled Ambassador to Ger- 
many, and Breckenridge Long, former 
Ambassador to Italy, in this special 
work under Secretary Hull. 

Joseph Edward Davies, who has hob- 
nobbed with dictators and kings, was 
born 64 years ago in the typically 
bustling yet bucolic American city 
of Watertown, Wis. His _ father, 
Edward Davies, a onetime  black- 
smith, ran a flourishing wagon- 
making business there. His mother, 
Rachel Paynter, had been a noted 





International 


Davies: His Wife Likes His Eyes 


Welsh poet and revivalist. An or- 
dained minister in the Welsh Congre- 
gationalist Church, she was on tour 
in America when his father saw her in 
the pulpit and fell in love with her. 

At 17 young Joe entered Wisconsin 
University, where he became a stu- 
dent instructor in gymnastics and 
graduated cum laude with a Phi Beta 
Kappa key to dangle on his watch 
chain. Three years later he got his 
law degree, also at Wisconsin, and 
soon was in politics as State Prosecu- 
tor for Jefferson County, Wis. He has 
been in or around politics, local, na- 
tional and international, ever since. 

He also began almost immediately 
to prove himself an exceptionally capa- 
ble lawyer, his first big case coming 
in 1904 when he won a $250,000 suit 
against the Ten Eyck estate at Albany 
for a group of Wisconsin claimants. 
By 1910, «~vhen he was 35, he was mod- 
erately wealthy. That year marked a 
turning point in his life. 


ARLY in 1910 up-and-coming Joe 
Davies had been elected chairman 
of Wisconsin’s Democratic Central 
Committee. Back from a European trip 
that summer, he was met in New York 
by Joseph Tumulty, who introduced 
him to a handsome young stranger 
named Franklin Roosevelt. Roosevelt 
and Tumulty were delegate-hunting 
for a man they wanted to make Presi- 
dent—Woodrow Wilson. Would Davies 
drive the Wilson bandwagon in Wis- 
consin? Roosevelt was persuasive. 
The next day the party went to Prince- 
ton to see Wilson. From that day 
forward Davies was a Wilson—and a 
Roosevelt—man. Within two days he 
had met the two men who were to 
be his political idols. 
Almost single-handed Davies snatch- 
ed the Wisconsin delegation at the 
1912 convention from Champ Clark 
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and gave it to Wilson. In reward he 
was offered three jobs—Ambassador 
to Russia or Italy, or Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines. He turned 
them all down to be U. S. Commission- 
er of Corporations. After writing the 
first draft of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission law, he became F. T. C.’s first 
chairman in 1915, then vice chairman. 
resigning in 1918 to run for Senator 
from Wisconsin. Defeated by Irvin 
Lenroot, he returned to private life 
by opening a Washington law offic: 

He soon established his fame and 
fortune as a corporation and _ inter- 
national lawyer. He represented man, 
governments—the United States in a 
claim against Egypt, Peru in the Tacna 
Arica controversy, Holland, Greece, 
the Dominican Republic. In the Ford 
Stock Valuation Case, in which the 
U. S. Treasury sued the late Senator 
Couzens of Michigan and other mi- 
nority Ford stockholders for $46,000 - 
000 in penalties and back taxes, Davies 
as chief counsel not only won the case 
but a $3,600,000 refund as well. 


N THE 1936 campaign Davies was a 
“Roosevelt before Chicago” man, a 
cash contributor and a campaign ad 
visor. His appointment as Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, capital gossip said, was 
not only a reward for this, but a wed- 
ding present to his wife. In 1935 Mr: 
Emlen Knight Davies, whom he had 
married in 1902 and by whom he hai 
three daughters, divorced him in Reno. 
A few months later he married twicc- 
divorced Mrs. Marjorie Post Close Hut- 
ton, mother of two children and 
heiress to the Postum and Post 
Toasties millions. (Her holdings 
were merged by her second husband, 
violently anti-Roosevelt Ned Hutton, 
to create General Foods Corp., which 
provided the frozen food at Moscow.) 
At their wedding in the bride’s New 
York apartment, which Mrs. Davies 
called “very simple,” the flowers cos! 
$4,700 (including 1,000 white carna- 
tions dyed blush-pink to match the 
bride’s gown). 

It was reported that Mrs. Davies 
would have preferred the London 
Embassy to the Russian post. But, al 
a dinner in Moscow, Mrs. Davies made 
a short speech during which she turn- 
ed to her husband and said: “I would 
follow those beautiful black eyes to 
the ends of the earth.” 

Nevertheless, the Davies were prob- 
ably not sorry to Jeave Russia, wher 
social life is uncertain. Mrs. Davies 
did not soon forget that after one 
dinner she and her husband gave for 
Red Army chiefs, two guests were 
purged on orders of two other guests. 

At New York on his return from 
Belgium and again in Washington, 
Davies, whose son-in-law is unpurge( 
Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland. 
came out unequivocally for a third 
term. “Conditions in the world are 
Such that Roosevelt should be drafted 
and forced to run,” he said. Recalling 
Davies’ abilities as a campaign organ- 
izer and money-raiser, many a person 
wondered last week whether he mig}! 
have other things in mind than his 
State Department job. 
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ON THE AIR 





Justice on “Justice” 


Supreme Court Justice Henry G. 
Wenzel, Jr., of New York City, had 
this to say in his courtroom last week 
about so-called courts of the air which 
render broadcast verdicts for ‘poor 
litigants: 

“Anyone who has ever listened to 
one of these ‘trials’ on the air knows 
the sketchy character of the testimony, 
the impatience of the master of the 
ceremonies, and even the arbitrators, 
due to the shortness of time allotted 

. One would have to be very naive 
to believe that the produc rs (per- 
petrators might be a better word) 
were not more interested in showman- 
ship and the amusement furnished to 
the listeners than the rendition of 
justice.” 





Women’s Program 


Announcer: Gallant American Wo- 
men! 
Narrator: This is a story of the 


women who have helped develop the 
American way of life— 

Second Narrator: Daughters of des- 
tiny—co-makers of history. 


Thus, at 2 o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon of last week, “Gallant American 
Women” entered its third month of 
life as one of the regular weekly radio 
features of the United States Office of 
Education. Broadcast from Radio 
City in New York, over 69 stations in 
the Blue Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, it began the 
new year with programs prepared far 
enough in advance to be scheduled for 
presentation every week from now 
until next July. 

Currently “Gallant American Wom- 
en” is one of three radio series being 
sponsored by the Federal Office of 
Education.+ It was first inspired by 
Mrs. Mary R. Beard, historian-wife of 
historian Dr. Charles A, Beard. In her 
own works and in the books she has 
co-authored with her husband, she has 
pleaded ardently for a better appre- 
ciation of women’s part in history, 
and “Gallant American Women” is 
an attempt to achieve that end. 

Last summer, after Mrs. Beard had 
suggested the women-in-history idea 
to U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker, a series of trial 
programs was broadcast. Called 
“Women in the Making of America,” 
it won the support of the National 
Broadcasting Company and took to 
the air regularly in October under the 
present title of “Gallant American 
Women.” 

Presented every Tuesday afternoon 
at 2 o’clock Eastern Standard Time 
(1 p. m. C. S. T., noon M. S. T., and 
11 a. m. P. S. T.), “Gallant American 
Women” dramatizes the past and pres- 
ent roles played by U. S. women as re- 


+t The two others are 
Democracy In Action.” 


“The World Is Yours” and 





ligious leaders, lawyers, scholars, 
teachers, business experts, family pro- 
viders and the like. Highly absorb- 
ing, the scripts are written by Jane 
Ashinan of the Office of Education. 
Before being broadcast, they are re- 
viewed by Mrs. Beard. 

Since the radio work of the Office 
of Education is financed by W. P. A. 
funds, most of the actors in “Gallant 
American Women” come from the re- 
lief rolls, but the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, which provides free air 
time, contributes the services of pro- 


fessionals whenever the Ashman 
scripts include especially difficult 
parts, 


To keep the programs fresh and ac- 
curate, an immense amount of histor- 
ical research has been done all over 
the country. Wherever American 
women have helped make history, old 
letters and manuscripts have been 
dusted off and brought to life. In this 
work, the series has been greatly 
aided by the World Cenier for 
Women’s Archives, an organization of 
which Mrs. Beard is co-director. 

The Center was established a few 
years ago by a group of women who 
set up headquarters in New York. Its 
object is to collect, record and pre- 
serve source material relating to 
women as co-makers of history, Reg- 
ularly contributing to the “Gallant 
American Women” series, the Center 
won special recognition last month 
when part of its material went on dis- 
play in the Library of Congress at 
Washington. 





Airwaves Briefs 


@ At present, all network programs | 


are carried to individual stations over 
telephone wires. Last week, however, 
a radio program was re-broadcast 
three times without the aid of such 
wires, being transmitted by the new 
principle called frequency modulation. 
Because the program was received in 
the fourth station at Hartford, Conn., 
virtually without static, fading or dis- 
tortion, experts predicted the fre- 
quency modulation method of chain 
broadcasting would revolutionize the 
radio industry in 10 years, 


@ When they began transmitting 
television images, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System in New York City and 
the Philco Radio and Television Cor- 
poration in Philadelphia were both 
assigned to the same _ transmission 
channel—known as No. 2—by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 
Last week, they had been forced to 
use the channel at different times; it 
was discovered that when they used 
it simultaneously, they scrambled each 
other’s images. This development was 
regarded as significant because. it 
showed that telecasts carry more than 
50 miles, heretofore believed to be the 
maximum limit. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 447 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted, 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
write us your name, address and age 
—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. This offer lim- 
ited, so write today. 


TRY THIS TO CLEAN THE NASAL CONGESTION 


Flood the nasal passage with SIN ASIPTEC. 
Different, it — and flushes out the thick, sticky 
mucous secretion that often blocks drainage and 
causes headache pressure. tes easy breathing 
as it cools and soothes hot, irritated, swollen nasal tis- 
sue. Money back if first bottle doesn't convince you. 
Ask your druggist for SINASIPTEC today sure. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY a8e MAIL OFFER 
Send only 25¢ coin with your name dress for demonstra- 
tion size of the regularly $1 SINASIPTEC plus a 2c value 
nasal a epptenter free of all extra cha Write direct to 
Ameri can Drug Corp., , Dept. M-3. 6060 Maple, St. Louis, Mo. 


DISCOU RAGED? 
“Why Should This Happen To Me?” 


By Maxwell Savage, D. D. 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


Box 41-PF Milton, Mass. 






Earn Cash az Home! 
We paid M.M. $1174 torenceptionsicel- 
lar — p mush: 


r rep rooms! We furnish ma- 
terials; buy all crops. Big FREE picturehook tells if if 

RS cellar. shed suitable. Ket. Piy08 Write 
.3848 Lincoin Av. Dept.389, SE Unites Co.3846 Lincoin Av. Dent.389.Chicage 


a 8 we a If YOU are troubled YOU are troubled 

with itching, bleeding 

I ea a pip 

TODAY for a generous 

Sample of Page’s Wonderful TREE 


Combination Pile Treatment 
E.R. PAGE Co., Dept. 300-E3, Marshall, Mich. 


"AN IMPORTANT | 
Tn OSSLGE 
Jo MEN 
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No Time Like 
Now to Getin.. 
Make up to $75 a week 


It’s no trick to make up 
to $12 a day when you 
use yourcarasa Mc ess 
‘Store on Wheels.’ 
Farmers are buying everything they 
can from McNess men. Attractive 
business-getting prizes, also money- 
saving deals to customers make selling 
McNess Gally necessities a snap. This 
business is depression-proof. 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 


There's no better work anywhere— 
Days well, monet, need no ex- 

rience to start and we supply cap- 
tal to help vou +. started quick. You start making 
money first rite at once for McNess Dealer 
Book—telis ‘all—no obligation. (92-B 


THE McHESS CO., 865 Adams St. Freeport, i 


UseYour 
CAR 
to Raise 


Your 


ACO-GEL 


Taken in the meetuates Usually Breaks Up 


Successfully used in a physician’s practice 48 
years. Contains no coal tar products, opiates, 
quinine or bromides. 


PRICE $1.00 


More than 20 treatments. 
(24-hour testimonial letters enclosed.) 
Copyrighted—Sems Company, Inc. 
ept. B—Stamford, Conn. 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Anyone Can 
Use on Any Reducible Rupture 
Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men, women and 
eal will rejoice to know that the full 
ee so successfully used by Capt. W. A. Col- 
ings for his double rupture from which he 
suffered so long will be sent free to all who 
write for it 

Merely send your name and address to Capt. 
W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 510T, Watertown, 
N. ¥. It won't cost you a cent to find out and 
you may bless the day you sent for it. Hun- 
dreds have already reported satisfactory re- 
sults following this free offer. Send right 
away—NOW—before you put down this 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Garner's Lead 


HRISTMAS itself was past, but 

the tree still stood in the parlor 
of the Doaks home. Quite in keeping 
with the season, the master of the 
house was all smiles as Colonel Straw 
Ballot strode beamingly in. “Happy 
New Year, Colonel,” came the greeting 
with half-shouting heartiness. 

“And Happy New Year to you, Mr. 
Doaks,” the Colonel responded. “In 
fact, sir, Happy Election Year—and 
may the best man win!” 

“Aren’t you being a bit previous, 
Colonel?” asked Joe with a laugh. 
“The best men have yet to be nom- 
inated, you know.” 

“Quite so,” the Colonel chuckled, as 
he placed his big campaign hat on the 
floor under the tree, “True enough, but 
that doesn’t make much difference as 
far as our polls go. At any rate, a good, 
representative cross-section of the na- 


Democratic Figures 





They’re still the big three. To a scat 
tering of other candidates goes the 
remaining national composite average 
of 17.1 per cent.” 

“Well,” Joe commented, “that cer- 
tainly makes Garner’s lead seem clear 
enough. And if I recall correctly, his 
stock has climbed several points over 
the figure in your last Presidential 
preference survey among Democrati: 
voters, Am I right, Colonel?” 

“Right you are, Mr. Doaks,” was th: 
old gentleman’s reply. “In mid-No- 
vember, in my last PATHFINDER 
poll on this subject, the Vice Pres 
ident headed the same list of Demo- 
cratic possibilities with 44.3 per cent. 
Now, according to the present nation 
wide check, he has risen an additional! 
5.3 per cent in popular favor.” 

Here Joe Doaks held up his hand, 
obviously to ask a question. “Last 
week, Colonel,” he said, “you showed 
how Dewey’s popular strength in th: 





HIS week’s poll tabulation covers the outstanding possibilities for the Demo- 


cratic Presidential election next 


November. 


Assuming that President 


Roosevelt will not run for a third term, it shows how those who voted for him 
in 1936 and who intend to vote Democratic again, now divide their preferences. 
As in all PATHFINDER’s previous polls, Vice President John Nance Garner 


leads handily: 


Population Group Garner McNutt Hull Scattering * Total 
Cities with over ead : ; . 
100,000 population ...|_ 45.1% 22.6% 12.9% 19.4% 100% 
Remainder of | Be | " . 

United States PL ys | 51.5 16.2 16.2 16.1 | 100 
pe a dantiieiie a es: 

NAT'L COMPOSITE | | | | 

BI VERORASES cc cc ins sets 49.6% 18.1% 15.2% | 17.1% | 100% 


tion’s electorate has given popular en- 
dorsement to a couple of ‘best men.’” 

“I get you, Colonel,” Joe declared. 
“Two weeks ago you said it was 
Dewey for the Republicans at 30 per 
cent, And is it still Garner for the 


9» 


Democrats? 
“That’s right, 
gentleman said. 


Mr. Doaks,” the old 
“It’s still Garner for 
the Democrats—and this time his hat 
is definitely in the ring. Make no 
mistake about it, sir. I’ve just been 
in each state to determine the exact 
percentage of his popularity with 
voters of all classes, as well as the 
percentage of popularity held by the 
other Presidential possibilities in the 
Democratic party.” 

“And what are the latest figures?” 
Joe asked. 

Colonel Ballot glanced at a few 
notes he had jotted down on one of 
his starched cuffs. “Well, sir,” he 
said, “assuming that President Roose- 
velt will not be a candidate to succeed 
himself this year, those who voted 
for him’in 1936, and who expect to 
support the party again, divide their 
present preferences in this fashion: 
John Nance Garner, 49.6 per cent; 
Paul V. McNutt, 18.1 per cent; 
and Cordell Hull, 15.2 per cent. 








Republican ranks had been augmented 


by this fact: among those who intend 
to shift allegiance from the Demo- 
cratic to the Republican camp, he has 
the majority favor. Now, how about 
Garner? Is his standing affected b) 
the choice of those who intend to 
shift in the opposite direction—from 
Republican to Democratic?” 


“That’s an intelligent question, sir,” 
the Colonel replied. “It’s a topic which 
will merit serious attention, and I’m 
going to go into it thoroughly so’s I’!! 
have the very latest percentages on 
that score for you next week. Mean- 
while—” 

“I know,” Joe interrupted, smiling. 
“Meanwhile you are anxious to leave 
my parlor and get back to the job of 
questioning the nation’s voters. |! 
know the signs, Colonel. Whenever 
you sit on the very edge of a chair—’ 

“Nonsense, Mr. Doaks,” the old gen- 
tleman retorted, looking slightly guilt) 
nevertheless. “You’d sit on the edge, 
too, if it meant saving the press in 
the tail of a frock coat.” 

Whereupon, after retrieving his hat 
from under the tree, Colonel S. Ballot 
whisked out, frocktails and all, for 
another busy week of non-partisan 
polling for PATHFINDER. 


PATHFINDER 
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TRAVEL— 


(Continued from page 3) 


and advertised, ranging from 13-day, 


$105 Cuban jaunts to 38-day, $675 
coastal sea trips to the Argentine 
and Chile. 

Central America and the West In- 
dies, which usually draw about 35 per 
cent of U. S. citizens visiting foreign 
lands, are also seeking a share of the 
diverted European travel. Belligerents’ 
possessions, like the Bahamas and 
Bermuda, have applied no war restric- 
tions against visiting Americans. No 
passports are required and their slo- 
gan is “business as usual.” 


. « » Significant Trend 


In a recent survey among prospec- 
tive 140 tourists, 60 per cent said they 
considered ship travel in the Western 
Hemisphere safe, and three-quarters 
of these indicated a desire to visit 


sociation, 34 per cent of America’s 
tourists find their favorite traveling 
ground in the northeastern states, 

which contain the nation’s bis ggest 
population centers, Western states 
are favored by 19 per cent, the South 
by 14, the middle Atlantic area by 13, 
the Great Lakes and Ohio valley re- 
gion by nine, the north central states 
by seven, and the south central by 
four. 

In searching for a destination offer- 
ing their favorite attraction, tourists 
are most often guided by habit, the 
A. A, A, says, 40 per cent of them going 
to places they have visited before. Re- 
commendations of other persons are 
most important to 26 per cent, while 
nine per cent are attracted by adver- 
tising. The remainder simply obey 

“travel urge,” and select their des- 
tinations without specific reasons in 
mind, 

Whatever influences guide their 
footsteps, most Americans taking to 





With Its Famous Boardwalk, Atlantic City Is a Favorite Year-Round Resort 


Latin America, This trend is un- 
doubtedly significant from an economic 
and political standpoint. For exam- 
ple, a sweeping diversion of U. S. trav- 
el to the lands south of us might mean 
much in our campaign for Latin 
American markets, Since 1934, ex- 
penditures for foreign travel (princi- 
pally in Europe) have accounted for 
13 per cent of all U.S. payments 
abroad for merchandise and services. 
Placed in the hands of Latin Ameri- 
cans, so sizeable a chunk of foreign 
exchange would enable them to buy 
millions of dollars worth of U. S. ex- 
ports. 

That most Americans, however, will 
Stay in this country this year is indi- 
cated by the current sharp decline in 
passports issued for all foreign travel. 
To those who cannot go abroad now, 
the United States offers resorts and at- 
tractions of every conceivable type, 
all rich in either scenic beauty, his- 
torical interest, climate, or recreation- 
al facilities. 

_ Because of its accessibility, accord- 
ing to the American Automobile As- 


the road with the beginning of the 
current winter season are described 
by that extraordinary genius, the re- 
sort press agent, as “sun-worshippers” 
or “snowbirds.” Altogether of all 
Americans who have annual vaca- 
tions, 46 per cent take their time off 
in the winter. 


r ‘‘Sun-Worshippers” 


Among tourists seeking warmer 
climes, swimming is the favorite 
active recreation, followed in order by 
golfing, fishing, boating and tennis. 
“Sun-worshippers” seeking such at- 
tractions are likely to head now for 
winter spots like these: 

@ Florida, with some of the na- 
tion’s most famous winter resorts, 
anticipates its best season. With rail- 
road service stepped’ up as much as 
20 per cent, several streamlined trains 
will leave New York every day on 
25-hour runs to the state’s resorts. 
The Miami area, where some $40,000,- 
000 has been spent in the last year to 
double tourist accommodations, ex- 
pects 2,000,000 visitors to spend some 
$200,000,000 this season, St. Peters- 
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orida coast hotels 


AND ASSOCIATED HOTELS + 745 FIFTH AVE., 


Address 


CS 





HOW TO GET 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
By operating TWELVE hotels under 
ONE management Collier saves 
money which is passed on to you 
in the form of lower rates. 


HOW TO HAVE MORE FUN 


Collier knows more about Florida 
than almost anyone. Thats why 
you find Collier Hotels at the 
smartest resorts...with magnificent 
beaches, wonderful sporting facili- 


ties and everything you want for 


a perfect vacation. 


HOW TO FIND THE RESORT 
YOU'LL LIKE BEST 


Collier has just published a fascinating new 
Florida Folder, packed with resort and hotel 


photographs, with all rates. With the aid of 


this attractive Folder, you can select the best 


resort and the best hotel to suit your taste 


and pocket. Reservations are already rolling 
in...so send for your copy TODAY. Wr 
Hotel direct, ask your Travel Agent, or mail 


coupon below to N. Y. Office, 745 5th Ave. 


HOTEL MANATEE RIVER, Bradenton 
HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR, Punta Gorda 
HOTEL SARASOTA TERRACE, Serascte 
HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE, Tempe 
HOTEL FLORIDAN, Tamps 

USEPPA INN, Useppsa Island 
GASPARILLA INN, Boca Grande 
EVERGLADES INN, Evergiades 

ROD & GUN CLUB, Everglades 

HOTEL ROYAL WORTH, W. Palm Beach 
HOTEL DIXIE COURT, W. Paim Beach 
HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE, Lakeland 






GEO. H. MASON 
President & General Manager 


Kenneth Arnold, Asst. Gen. Mer. 


ollier 


Please send me your photo-full folder 
“TWELVE SMART FLORIDA HOTELS” 


Name 
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1 BLOCK FROM PENN.STATION 
B.&O. Motor Coaches stop at our door. 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Mgt. John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 










THE PRESIDENT 


Newest Boardwalk Hotel 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


American and Moderate Rates 
European Plans Transient 


Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Sun Decks Turkish Baths 


Full Equipped / Apartments 
Lown or Short Term 


HARRY N.N ORTON, Manager 


CAROLINA 
CREST HOTEL 


No. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


TRAY BREAKFAST 
to your room any time up to 
11 o’clock without any charge 
for breakfast or service. 


EVERY ROOM HAS PRIVATE 
BATH and 3 large windows. 


Single $2.50 double $5.00 


HARRY L. FAIRBAIRN, Prop. 
H.L. FAIRBAIRN, Jr., Mgr. 


TT 
in ——o 


Fob Morris HOTEL 


50 Up $400 Up 


ni Double 


Lovis E. Pike, Manager 


17th, Arch & The Parkway 


* RESTAURANTS 
* BEDROOMS 
* LOBBIES 








burg, boosting itself as the “Sunshine 
City” with an average mean tempera- 
ture of 72 degrees every day, will lure 
over 350,000 persons, 

@ Dozens of other spots in the 
south are bidding for the tourist’s 
attention. Biloxi, Miss., and Charles- 
ton, S. C., are strong on atmosphere 
and points of historical interest. Pine- 
hurst, N. C., offers a healthful climate. 
Tennessee, in a survey covering a re- 
cent three-months period, counted 
20,500 out-of-state tourist cars cross- 
ing her borders. 

e@ In the area where Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma converge are 
the “Playgrounds of the Ozarks”, 
where some 2,000,000 tourists last year 
left $25,000,000. Nearby is Hot Springs, 
Ark., site of the only Federally-owned 
spa in the country. To “take the cure 
at home this year,” instead of at war- 
torn Europe’s famous watering places, 
a record number of visitors will enjoy 
the 47 springs of this wholly Amer- 
ican spa, 

e In the “Sunshine States” of the 
southwest, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Texas offer “dude ranches” for would- 
be cowboys and the scenic beauties 
of the great American deserts. Indian 
reservations and ruins attract many. 
Hoping to boost its 1937 totals of 
1,600,000 out-of-state cars and $80,- 
000,000 in tourist revenues, New Mexi- 
co this year offers special attractions 
in the Coronado Cuarto Centennial, 
celebrating four centuries of Hispanic 
culture. 

e@ Always a favorite Mecca of sun- 
shine seekers, southern California 
hopes to better its 1938 record of 
1,638,000 visitors who spent $195,000,- 
000 there. 


.. « For the “Snowbirds” 


Unlike the “sun-worshippers,” the 
holiday-making “snowbirds” enjoy 
the white-blanketed ground and the 
crisp winter air, Rapidly growing in 
numbers in the tourist fraternity, 
their favorite recreation is skiing. 
Though ice-skating, sledding and 
other cold-weather sports have their 
devotees, the “snowbirds” are in a 
class by themselves for the astonish- 
ing boom they have effected in Amer- 
ican skiing. They have been largely 
instrumental, moreover, in changing 
the nation’s opinion of snow, From 
the standpoint of tourism, snow was 
once regarded as a seasonal nuisance; 
today, however, it has become so at- 
tractive that thousands journey miles 
to find it. “Snowbird” playgrounds 
include these: 


@e New England is now alive with 
skiers along 1,000 miles of trails. 
Where there was one ski-tow to pull 
sportsmen up the steep slopes six 
years ago, there are now 140. Week- 
end “snow trains” on several railroads 
leave most big northeastern cities for 
the 120-odd ski centers in the area. 

@ One of the oldest and best known 
of all U. S. winter resorts is Lake 
Placid, N. Y., with its famous bob- 
sled run used for Olympic trials. In 
eastern Pennsylvania, Buck Hill Falls 
offers fine skiing facilities. 

@ Thousands of winter sportsmen 
cross the border into Canada every 
year. With 1,000 miles of ski trails 
within its orbit, the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad expects to carry 300,000 
“snowbirds” this winter, despite the 
fact that Canada is at war. 
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e Perhaps the nearest American 
rival to Switzerland’s famous 3t. 
Moritz is Sun Valley, Idaho, where 
expenses run high. Sun Valley has one 
of the world’s longest ski-lifts, rising 
to points 9,200 feet above sea level. 
Skiers can enjoy themselves there, 
though dressed only in shorts or 
bathing suits. The place is so shelter- 
ed and warmed by the sun on the 
snows that the temperature mounts 
to the 90's. 

@ For less opulent but equally en- 
thusiastic skiers, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
offers fine fields less than an hour’s 
auto ride from the city. The spot 
attracted 113,000 sportsmen last win- 
ter. 

e@ In the northwest, Mount Hocd, 
Oregon, and Mount Rainier National 
Park, Wash., are favorite “snowbird” 
Meccas, 

@ Largest number of all winter 
sports fans seek the mountains of 
“sunny California,” where 1,500,000 
spend about $12,000,000 in a season. 


For Americans who do their travel- 
ing in the summer, many of the re- 
sorts already listed hold other attrac- 
tions. New England’s beaches, lakes 
and mountains, for example, draw 
their 3,000,000 visitors and 400 to 500 
million dollars in tourist revenues in 
both summer and winter. 


. » New Records 


Most of the 25 national parks (vis- 
ited by 6,800,000 last year) are year- 
round tourist centers. Leading this 
list are the Shenandoah Skyline Drive 
in Virginia, the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains Park in Tennessee and North 
Carolina, and Colorado’s Rocky Moun- 
tain’ National Park, All units of the 
Federal park system, including mon- 
uments, memorials, military parks, 
military cemeteries, and battlefield 
sites, attracted 15,500,000 tourists in 
1939. Still another notable year- 
round resort is Atlantic City, N. J., 
which boasts a famous boardwalk and 
one of the east’s finest beaches. In 
summer, it offers the sun and the surf: 
in winter, it offers relaxation in smart 
and tonic surroundings. Annually it 
entertains some 16,000,000 visitors 
from all parts of the United States. 


Whether by winter or by summer, 
Americans this year seem sure to set 
new travel records, The most recent 
figures published by the Department 
of Commerce—for last September be- 
fore the winter season was under way 
—already hint the trend. Sixty-fou 
per cent of the nation’s hotel rooms 
were occupied during that month, as 
against 61 per cent for September, 
1938. In addition, restaurant sales are 
considerably higher now than they 
were last year at this time, and rail- 
road passenger revenues have risen 
sharply. 

Since the Second World War began, 
Americans have become increasingly 
aware of the merits of living in the 
New World. Few things will do more 
to sharpen that awareness into nation- 
al patriotism and continental “good 
neighborliness” than the peaceful! 
army of millions now marching forth 
to see the wonders of America and 
the Americas. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Fashion Finds 


Fashion, this year more than ever 
before, mirrors the spirit and events 
of the day. The influence of war is 
omnipresent in the world of dress- 
making, from the actual designs right 
down to the smallest details. Braid, 
buttons (often double rows of them), 
double-breasted jackets and superbly 
fitted tailor-mades, al] reflect the mili- 
lary atmosphere. 

One of the foremost colors for early 
Spring is Maginot blue, a grayed blue, 
like that of the French soldiers’ uni- 
forms. Over-size pockets, as useful as 
they are decorative, are headline 
fashion news, French women find 
them indispensable for the identifica- 
tion papers they must of necessity 
carry on their persons, and conse- 
quently one sees them everywhere; 
they adorn evening dresses and after- 
noon frocks as well as tailored day- 
time clothes. 

Spring fashions promise to be more 
on the feminine side. The latest warm 
weather designs just flown to New 
York from Paris via clipper, are dain- 
ty—often delicate—in appearance. 


Spring Designs 








3184 
HAT INCL. 


ADVANCE SPRING FASHIONS FOR 
ALL THE FAMILY 
2032—An easy-to-make apron with stay-up shoul- 
er straps. Sizes Small, Medium and Large. Medium 
size, 134 yds. 35-in. fabric. 


3184—-Slenderizing princess frock for wear now and 
on into Spring. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 342 yds. 
J9-in. fabric for dress and hat. 


3455—A full-skirted apron to fit over this year’s 
wide-hemmed frocks. Sizes 14 to 42. Size 36, 234 
yds. 39-in. fabric, 11 yds. braid. 


2640—Easy sleeves and a tie-sash are practical feat- 
Ires of this attractive house-dress. zes 16 to 50. 
Size 36, 3% yds. 39-in. fabric, 3 yds. ruffling. 


The designers explain that-French 
women are turning to this type of dress 
for relief from their regimented life. 
At the same time, French husbands, on 
leave from the front, say they’ve seen 
enough of men and uniforms; they 
like to find their wives looking frag- 
ile and completely feminine. 


Corn Mush Fritters 


Recipe for this breakfast treat was 
contributed by Mrs. L. H. Moore, of 
Warsaw, Ohio. Mix two cups corn 
mush that will stir, one tablespoon 
flour, one egg and one teaspoon salt. 
Drop by spoonfuls in hot fat, fry 
brown and serve hot with sirup or 
jelly. 





tn — 


Caramel Icing 


This delicious icing can be used to 
improve almost any plain pound or 
laver cake. Ingredients needed in- 
clude: three cups medium brown su- 
gar, three-fourths cup whole milk, 
one-half cup butter and one teaspoon 
vanilla, Place the sugar and milk in 
a saucepan and cook until it boils, 


3334—Feel fresh and efficient for your kitchen 
tasks in this simple apron trimmed with crisp ruf- 
fies. Sizes Small, Medium and Large. Medium size, 
115 yds. 35-in. fabric, 5 yds. ruffling. 


2735—One-piece dress and accompanying jacket for 
the matron. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 3% yds. 36-in. 
fabric, 15g yds. contrasting for short sleeved dress 
and jacket. 


2989—Matching brother and sister outfits . . . both 
included in same pattern. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 
34 yd. 39-in. fabric for blouse, % yd. 54-in. for jump- 
er, for girl; % yd. 39-in. for blouse, 4 yd. 54-in. for 
trousers, for boy. Scotch Pattern No. 2812, sizes 
2 to 10 years, must. be separately. 
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Stirring constantly. When it forms a 
soft ball in cold water, remove from 
fire and add butter. Then cool and 
add vanilla, beating until creamy. 
Frost both sides and top of cake, 
——_—_————- 2 oe 


Creole Eggs 


For an egg dish that is appealing to 
most appetites corral four hard-boiled 
eggs, quartered; one cup tomatoes; 
three tablespoons flour; three table- 
spoons chopped green pepper, two 
tablespoons chopped onion; two ta- 
blespoons butter and one-half tea- 
spoon salt. Cook onion and pepper 
in butter until tender. Blend in the 
flour, add the tomatoes and salt, and 
cook until thick. Pour over eggs and 
serve. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Wooden spoons are desirable for 
candy-making because they do not 
become uncomfortably hot to handle. 





@ Apples may be used in almost any 
salad recipe to give added crispness 
and crunchiness. 


@ Keep spice boxes away from the 
stove to prevent the essential oils and 
flavor from drying out, 


q@ A good way to keep silver bright 
is to keep it in a drawer lined with 
dark outing flannel. 





2578—-A button-front house-dress that you can slip 
on or off at a moment’s notice—and without dam 
to your coiffure. Sizes 14 to 48. Gize 36, 4'— yds. 
39-in. fabric, 44 yd. contrasting. 


Send Pifteen Cents (i6c) for Each Pattern. 
Write clearly Your Size, Name, Address and Style 
Number. Send orders to PATHFINDER Pat- 


tern Department, 121 West 19th St., New York 


City. 

A complete selection of the newest fashions is 
to be found in the Pour-Color Fashion Book. Send 
for your copy today! The price is 15c, but only 
10c when ed with a pattern. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


For Leap Year Parties 


This year brings new opportunity to 
party planners because it’s Leap Year. 
Here are two suggestions: 

For pairing off the couples at your 
1940 parties: prepare in advance a 
number of cardboard hearts. Write a 
stanza of poetry on each heart, then 
cut it in half, one half going into one 
basket and the other half into another 
basket. When the guests arrive have 
each man select a half heart from one 
basket and each girl one from the 
other. Then each girl must go in 
search of the half heart that matches 
her half and thus claim the man as 
her partner. 

Another stunt is to give the men 
handfuls of candy hearts, Then each 
man gives a heart to every girl whose 
proposal he accepts. The girl with 
the most candy hearts is dubbed the 
champion heart-breaker and awarded 
the grand prize of the party—a heart- 
shaped box of candy. 





Brain Teaser 


When asked the number of sheep in 
his flock a rancher replied that if he 
counted them by twos, threes, fours, 
fives or sixes, he always had one left 
over, but that if he counted them by 
sevens, there was no _ remainder. 
What is the smallest number of sheep 
that will satisfy these conditions? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The postal 
clerk gave the man five one-cent 
stamps, 50 twos and 19 fives. 





Burning Snowball 


This stunt will flabbergast your 
friends—when you have snow in your 
section of the country. Just scoop up 
a handful of clean, white snow and 
roll it into a neat ball. When it is 
nicely shaped, place it on a fence post, 
board or bench and light it with a 
match. Contrary to all laws of phy- 
sics, it bursts into flames. While every- 
one is amazed, the performer quickly 
blows out the flame and tosses the 
snowball far away. : 

The secret: When making his snow- 
ball the performer secretes a small 
lump of snowy camphor in its surface, 
The camphor is what burns. 

-~—~-_—__———o 
Smiles 

Rounder—Say, I must have had a 
terribly good time at that New Year’s 
party. 

Chubb—What makes you think so? 

Rounder—I’ve_ still got a dark 
brown taste in my mouth, I can’t re- 
member a thing that I did, and my 
money is all gone. 


Teacher—Fredie, is your mother 
generous with you children? 

Fredie—Is she? Why, she’s pre- 
sented Dad with 10 of us already. 

























































Rescuer—How was it that you came to 
fall in? 

Rescued—I didn’t come to fall in at all. 
I came to skate. 


Junior—My, what a pretty, new co- 
ed we have this term! Is she going out 
for athletics? 

Soph—No, athletes. 





Father—Son, I want to talk to you. 
Your reports. show you are not doing 
so well at school. You must do better 
this year. 

Son—But, Dad, my grades are pass- 
ing—although they are a little under 
water, 

Father—What do you mean “under 
water”? 

Son—Below “C” level. 


Dzudi—Too bad about your friend 
Chuzz. He failed in his parachute- 
jumping test. ; 

Dinocan—What, did he fall short? 

Dzudi—No, he fell 20,000 feet. 


Housewife—Did You ever do a good 
day’s work in your life? 

Man-at-the-Door—Do you mean al- 
together or just at one time? 


Little Wifey—Goodie! Home early, 
aren’t you? 

Little Hubby—Yep. Glad to see me? 

Little Wifey—Of course. But did 
you stop at the drug store and get 
that box of rouge I asked you to get? 

Little Hubby—No, dearest; I could- 
n’t. You see, I happened to remember 
that I promised never to do anything 
to bring a blush to your cheek, 





Farmer Corntassel was showing a 
girl visitor from the city around the 
farm. Suddenly she spied a herd of 
calves in a field and exclaimed: “Oh, 
look at the little cowlets!” 

Farmer Corntassel grinned and re- 
plied: “Them is bullets.” 


NAMES 


Top motion picture personality of 
1939 was youthful, mugging MICKE)\ 
ROONEY, according to the annual mo 
tion picture popularity poll conducted 
by The Motion Picture Herald ani 
made public last week. He took first 
place away from even younger SHIR- 
LEY TEMPLE, who had held it fo: 
four years. Shirley dropped to fifth. 


* * . 





In Germany, the Nazi government 
refused to release even temporaril\ 
the Rev. MARTIN NIEMOELLER from 
a concentration camp—where he has 
been held since 1937—to attend the 
celebration of his aged parents’ gold 
en wedding anniversary. The refusa! 
was not shaken by the fact that Ger- 
man naval officers had offered to be 
locked up in the concentration camp 
as hostages for the Lutheran pastor's 
safe return. 


* o . 


In a New York City Federal court, 
42-year-old LOUIS (LEPKE) BUCH- 
ALTER, described as the “worst in 
dustrial racketeer in America,” was 
convicted by a jury on the first count 
of a 10-count indictment charging him 
with a conspiracy to violate the Fed 
eral narcotics laws. This conviction 
makés Buchalter, who ended an inter- 
national search by giving himself up 
to G-men last August, liable to a max- 
imum sentence of two years in prison 
and a fine of $10,000. However, if h: 
is found guilty of the nine other 
charges pending against him, he might 
get a combined sentence of 164 years 
in prison and $180,000 in fines. 

During a Soviet Russian air raid 
on Helsinki, Finnish capital, PAAVO 
NURMI, famous Finnish distance run- 
ner, made repeated dashes into the 
city in his auto to speed some of the 
residents to the comparative safety of 
his country home. By nightfall, he 
had carried away about 100 persons. 

Back in New York City after a 
three-months tour of 16 European 
nations, GROVER WHALEN, presi- 
dent of the New York World’s Fair. 
declared that most of the countries he 
visited planned to be represented al 
the Fair in 1940 “unless conditions 
created by the war make participation 
impossible.” During the tour, Whalen 
said, he crossed 30 frontiers and trav- 
eled 35,000 miles, 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
@ profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
ures, 28 well as each part of the name and 
dress, will be counted as words. 
Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 





AGENTS WANTED 


MAN WANTED—Sell in your home county. Old suc- 

cessful company. Large line spices, extracts, stock 
and other farm products. Goods supplied on credit. 
Our free gift opens every door to you. Write today. 
The Lange Co., Box 152, DePere, _Wis. 


YOUR HOSE FREE WITH OUTFIT. Make up p to 

$32.50 in a week taking orders for amazing new 
hosiery. Replacement guaranteed against holes, 
snags, runs. ush name, hose size. Wilknit, Desk 
AA-40, Greenfield, Ohio. 


MAN OR WOMAN, full or part time, to represent 

finest hosiery line in America. No investment or 
experience required. Permanent, with advancement. 
— fully. Real Silk, Dept. A-275, Indianapolis, 
Ind, 


MAGIC DISC heats water without gas, coal or oil. 

Tremendous seller. Big profits. Pocket samples 
for agents. Rush name for Free Offer. Nuway, Dept. 
X-181, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


COCKEREL CHICKS for broilers $3.45-100. Poults 
and ducks. Write for special “‘hatchery to cus 
tomer’’ prices. Make saving of from ic to 3c per 
hick by ordering direct from me. Conrad’s Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 29, Seymour, Indiana. uae 


CUT PRICE CHICKS! Light cockerels $2.98 per 100. 
Straight Breeds proportionally low. Leading Breeds. 

Sexed Chicks. Bloodtested. Approved. Low over- 

head enables us to sell for less. Free Catalog. Zol- 
licker Hatchery, Box 851, Harrisonville, Mo. 


CHICKS on a 30 Days Trial Guarantee. All Varieties. 

Missouri Approved. Blood Tested. Easy Buyin 
Plan. Low Prices. Chick Manual Free. Missour 
State Hatchery, Box 186, Butler, Mo. 


COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per r 100.. World’s 
largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. Also Sexed 

and Hybrids. Big Chick Almanac Free. 

Poultry Farms, Box 1006, Shenandoah, Io Iowa. 


CHEAPER PRICES on Bred-To-Lay y Sexed Pullet 

Chicks. Large-Type cockerel broiler chicks. Easy 
Purchase Plan. Catalog Free. Calhoun Poultry Farm, 
Box 111, Montrose, Mo. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES on January and 
February chicks. $3.95 per 100 and up. Chestnut 
Hatchery, Dept. F, Chestnut, Illinois. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES Amazing Stainproof 

tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Require no 
ironing. Beautiful patterns. Look like linen—cost 
much less. Commissions big. Also complete line of 
dresses. Melville Company, Dept. 1527, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week selling 
famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 
Hosiery to friends. Write for actual sample. Amer- 
can Mills, Dept. D-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


CALL ON FRIENDS WITH GREETING CARD As- 

sortments. Easter, Birthdays, other occasions. Big 
lemand, Big profits. Also Personal Stationery. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Samples Free. Wallace Brown, 
225 Pifth Ave., Dept. K-64, New York. 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Earn to 
$23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No can- 
vassing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress 
ize. Fashion Frocks, Dept. A-1029, Cincinnati, O. 
MOTHERS—Special work. Up to $22 a week. No 
house-to-house, experience or investment. Give 
age, dress size. Harford, Dept. B-28, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


























FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS—We Successfully Sell Inventions, pat- 
ented and unpatented. Write for proof, and tell 
is what you have for sale. Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. 
; HELP WANTED  —s— 
SALARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 yearly and up. Let 
us try to get one for you; small cost. Write for 
valuable information No. M-4. Executive's Promo- 
ion Service, Washington, D. C. 
NEWSPAPER JOBS—Learn practical reporting, ‘free- 
lance journalism, from experienced editors by mail. 
The Millers, Dept. 13, Bakersfield, Calif. 
INSTRUCTION 


IMPROVE YOUR ARITHMETIC. Modern simplified 
method. Swift and sure. Easy to learn. Complete 
irse 59¢c. Coin or stamps. Arith-Magic. Dept. 13 
aywood, Dlinois. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


VRITE QUICK For Amazing New Line of Men’s 
Shirts and Sport Ensembles. Easiest sellers. Low 
3 for $2.98. Beautiful Sanforized fabrics, exclu- 
e features. Money back guarantee. 
red, repeat business. Valuable outfit Free. Style- 


wear, Dept. A-112, Erie, Pa 
. wate AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


M. M. EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, Raising Mush- 

ooms in Cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
perhaps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 
848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 276, Chicago. 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. Best Vari- 
_ eles Peach and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines 
; Shrubs 10c; Evergreens 25c Seeds and n 
atalog Free. Benton County Nursery, Box 511, Rog- 

ers, Arkansas. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS  _—ss 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained Praetical 
Ni irse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 
hicago School of Nursing, Dept. M-1, Chicago. 





























RHYME & REASON 


PUT in the hands of all people the 
means of a freer, broader and more 
healthful life—I don’t know of a better 
purpose in life than that for anyone. 
—HENRY FORD 


7 * 





There is knowledge of the way from 
walking in it, and a walking in the way 
through knowledge of it. 

—SWEDENBORG 

Through zeal knowledge is gotten, 
through lack of zeal knowledge is lost; 
let a man who knows this double path 
of gain and loss thus place himself that 
knowledge may grow. 

—BUDDHA 


. 7 * 


Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners, living as they rise; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we 
can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 
—POPE 


° * 7 


To believe with certainty we must begin 
with doubting. 
—STANISLAUS 


* * * 


of Poland. 


How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause 
or cure! 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find. 

With secret course, which no loud storms 
annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 


—GOLDSMITH 


* * 


No man can be brave who thinks pain 
the greatest evil; nor temperate, who con- 
siders pleasure the highest good. 

—CICERO 





—_—_—_————————————————————————————————————————SSS 


OLD GOLD WANTED _ 


GOLD $35 OUNCE. Ship | old gold teeth, crowns, 

jewelry, watches — receive cash by return mail, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Free information. Para- 
mount Gold Refining Co., 1500-P Hennepin, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time Counts—Don’t risk delay “in “pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
book. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept. 
OA-37, Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 








INVENTION COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 
largement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. Willard Stud- 
ios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIXTEEN SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS and 2 

beautiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll 
developed—25c. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100— 
$1.00. Prompt—Careful. Lifetone Studios, F-3, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


PLANTS 


FREE—CALENDAR FOR 1940. Large picture calen- 

dar to hang on the wall. Gives planting and spray- 
ing guide for the home garden. A postcard with your 
name and address will bring your calendar stpaid. 
Order now while the supply lasts. P. D. Iwood, 
Tifton, Georgia. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free inspiring booklet out- 
lin: new opportunities for amateur songwriters. 
Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SONG POEMS WANTED to be set to music. Free ex- 
amination. Send to McNeil, Master of Music, 
510-PF, So. Al ria, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED: Original Poems, Lyrics, Songs by a recog- 
nized Music tion. Our contracts Guarantee 
Publication, marketing; include ‘ 
where wired. We Give You Advantages Not Ob- 
tainable here. Send your material today. Music 
Publishers Agency, Dept. Zio, Portland, Ore. 
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Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 

it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
loosen germ laden phlegm, increase secre- 
tion and aid nature to soothe and heal 
raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mucous 
membranes. No matter how many medi- 
cines you have tried, tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding that you are to like 
the way it quickly allays the cough or 
you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 








mt TODAYi 


Amazing Book On 
_Asthma—F REE 


sovenis pmasing information of 
vital win tere to, of Asthma attacks and 





sleep, 

WT. tf, - th—if you 

cad’ wheene Even if you have suffered for 

A 

Sy ap epee So dees tp Cieaned saa et Se 

of ethese—% may doen Se yout Send no money. No 

Hem ar Your copy of this ouneing book is abso- 

FREE. No matter where ive, write today. 
anee, 7219-Z State Life Bidg., Indianapolis, indiana, 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much omeer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Kiutch lessens the constant fear of a Soone eS 

ing, chafing plate. 25c and 5S0c at druggists { your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) 1. P. INC, 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


TOMBSTONES *7% seams 


Wholesale to you— Save Money — Genuine 
Beautiful ROCKDALE Monuments, Markers. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. Free lettering. 
Preight paid. Freecatalog. Compare our prices. 
ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO., Dept. 76, Joliet, Dl. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


MY DISCOVERY OF A BOULDER WITH PERFECT 
PROFILE AND BUST, AS CARVED BY THE ELE- 
MENTS IN PAST AGES. MAIL DIME FOR 2 POST- 
CARDS, $1 FOR 25, $3 FOR 100, OR $20 FOR. 1,000. 
PECK STUDIO KENOVA, W. VA. 











QUICK 
RELIEF 


whe 


For sure-fire quick relief from Pile tor- 
ture try the painless. drugless, safe, eco- 
nomical MECCALINE treatment. MECCA- 
LINE is scientifically compounded to help 
alleviate the pain of rectal troubles. Send 
for 3 day, trial MECCALINE treatment 





absolutely FREE. 
tion—send today. 
MECCALINE, 3148-5 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


No cost—no obliga- 
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HAT’S a sensible question, and 

we'd like to answer it, because 
businesssuccessin these United States 
is judged pretty much by whether 
of not you’re able to make money. 
But when you talk about the rail- 
roads you have to deal with two 


kinds of success that don’t have 
much relation to each other. 


On the one hand is operating success. 


That includes, for instance, safety, 
and on this score the American rail- 
roads have the finest record in the 


FOR $90 


Start from your home town now 
on a Grand Circle Tour of the United States = east 
coast, west coast, border to border=go by one route, 
return by another =liberal stopovers = for $90 rail- 


Or it includes speed — and the rail- 
roads in the past twenty years have 
stepped up freight speed by more 
than 60% — with similar improve- 
ments in passenger schedules. 


Or it includes operating efficiency — 
and the railroads today could handle 
the biggest volume in their history 
— the traffic of the peak year 1929 
— with 350,000 to 400,000 fewer 
freight cars than were used at that 
time. 


Or it includes cost of service — and 

the railroads today haul a ton a 
mile at an average cost 
that’s about the same 
you pay for a penny post- 
card. 


But when it comes to finan- 
cial success — you run into 
this situation: 


road fare in coaches=$135 in Pullmans (plus $45 for 
one or two passengers in a lower berth). Get the full 


facts from your ticket agent about the greatest travel 


bargain in history! 


Railroads meet all their own costs 
and help support the government as 
well, They operate under the strict 
control of rules and regulations built 
up over the past 50 years on the 
theory that they are a monopoly, 
but actually they compete with other 
forms of transportation which are 
promoted and subsidized by gov- 
ernment. 


The effect of such inequality is to 
decrease railroad traffic and reduce 
railroad earnings. 


There is no question of the railroads’ 
ability to do the job from an operat- 
ing standpoint. 


From the standpoint of earnings, all 
they need to make a living is a fair 
chance to meet other forms of trans- 
portation on equal terms. 


ASSOCIATION OF 





